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Thf. Eoatumes iiluatratrd in this volume have been considered 
primarUy from the technical point of view, that their 
constnution has been carefully studied- Each type has been 
actually cut out draped or made up before being sketched, 
except of course in the case of those examples w'hlch arc in 
the nature of duplicates, tn the last of the styles, however 
—the Persian—where there Is no elaborate draping, only 
one example of cutting out U given. The plates have been 
drawn by F. S. Horn blower. 

Throughout the book the illustrations are drawn after 
the manner of the artists of each period, tn facsimile as it 
were, and thus, in addition to the study of historic costume, 
it is possible to follow the art of representation as it develops 
from century to century. In addition to the contemporary 
drawings, however, it is necessary, for the perfect under¬ 
standing of costume construction, to append a modem 
illustration to explain die somewhat unintelligible effons of 
the archaic artist. This has been done when needful, and 
in each case the sketch is from an actual draping upon an 
artist's lay figure. Plans to scale from ibese Jay figure 
draperies are also given so that the costumes can be recon¬ 
structed without difficulty. 


MARY C. HOUSTON 
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INTRODUCTION 


NOTE ON THE SECOND EDITION 

The prcrparatioTi of a second edition has made it possible 
to amplify the original work. Section II, entitled Astynait 
Costume in the hrst edition, is now more aptly described as 
Mexapotamion Costume, thus embracing tltc Sumerian and 
Babylonian as well as the Assyrian styles. 

In Section III, Fersian Costume, the period described has 
been extended up to the time of the Islamic Conquest, 
as Persian Costume, though little known In the past, is of 
special interest owing to its being a trousered style, strongly 
contrastirtg with Sections I and 11. Special thanks arc due 
to the authorities at the Erttish Museum and the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, and to the Linenhalt Library, Belfast, 
for the facilities they have afforded me for research while 
preparing a second edidou of this volume, 


M. G. H. 
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Secteom I 

amciext egyptia^^ costume 

INTRODUCTION 

In thij section Ancient Egv'ptiim costume Is described^ 
together with M>me examples of the dress of those foreign 
nations whose figures arc so frequently depicted in Egyptian 
sculptured and painted wall-decorations. A special chapter 
is devoted to Hlttlte costume. 

When studying the costume of any country or period 
we find, in the case of Ancient Egypt alone, that we are 
confronted with an extraordinary conservatism or per¬ 
sistence of style, not only through centuries but even 
through mitlemums. 

I 






a ANCIENT EGYPTIAN COSTUME 

This aiatcmeiit, hovvcvcr, must be qualified, for it is a 
fact tliai in the blest stages of Ancient Egyptian civilbation 
as, for example, that of the long line of monarchs who reigned 
after the Alexandrian conquest, these Ptolemaic Pharaolis of 
the sculptures and paintings did not, in fact, wear the 
garments in which they were depicted by die Egyptian 
artists of the period, but rather were habited in the Greek 
dress of their conquering ancestors, 

lit addition, we have the archaistic revival of the o 6 th 
(Saite) Dynasty, 661-535 B.u., where a renaissance of the art 
of tlic Old Kingdom bccartif the vogue, so tltai, in the tomb 
of a Sake noble of this period, at Thebes, die whole of the 
costumes arc copied, in facsimile, from tomb pictures of the 
Ctli Dynasty, and ii is difheuLt for anyone not an expert to 
decide to which date die Saite costume really belongs. Yet 
in life this nobleman was certainly clad in the more daborate 
dress of bis own time. 

The archaistic modes as represented in the tombs during 
thb bte period have been compared by Egyptologists to 
the scveiileentb and eighteenth-century fashion in Eurtype, 
where kings and noblemen w'tre represented as clad in the 
armour or in die toga of Ancient Rome, which they certainly 
never wore in actual life. 

This Is nut to say that Egyptian costume shews no changes 
ur developments ihroughoiu it^ incredibly long history of 
over 3 ,tKK) years. Those which do appear, how'cver, arc 
not of a striking magnitude save in one instance, namely^ at 
the pcriorl of that great break in Egyptian history knoivn as 
the domination of the Hyksos or Shepherd Kings, who 
invaded and conquered Egypt, bringing From tiicu' native 
Asia, among other things, a distinctly new dement into the 
dress of the Egyptians. 
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Wc are wdJ aware of these cliangcs in costume w'hcn a 
great revival in native art took place after the Hyksos had 
been driven out and the Egyptian Pharaohs of the great 
iRth Dynasty ruled the 1 and« Yet it may be said that these 
changes were in the nature of additions and developments 
based upon the old style of dress, which never completely 
disappeared. 

To give a comprehensive list of the dates of each of the 
Egyptian kings from Menes of the isi Dynasty to Cleopatra, 
who was Uic last monarch of the 33rd Dynasty, would be 
beyond the scope of this volume and, for those seeking 
it, the infbrTnatioo is readily accessible in the works of 
numerous Egyptologists, 

It wUl be helpful at the same time to give a few of the 
most outstanding dates in scriucnce. This sequence is 
generally agreed upon by most authorities, though by some 
it is placed at an earlier epoch in the world's history than by 
others. It will l>e obvious that, for the sake of consistency, 
the dates here given must be chosen from the works of one 
of the two datings only.. 

The dynasties of the rulers of Egypt have been divided 
into those of: 

“ The Old Kingdom,” including 1st to Bth Dynasties, 
3407 B.C. 

"The Middle Kingdom," including 9th to 17th Dynasticst 
^ i 11 a.c.^—this Middle Kingdom covers the Hyksos 
period of the i5ih to lyih Dynasties. 

" The New Kingdom or Empire,” including the i8th to 
26th Dynasties, 1596 B.c, 

The Persian Conquest, including a7th to 32nd Dynasties, 
525 B.c. 


ANCIENT EGYPTIAN COSTUME 

The Greek Conquest coincides with the 33rd Dynasty, 
332 E.C.-50 B.C. 

The Roman Era which foUowctt corresponded with the 
disappearance of Ancient Egyptian costume and 
ornament in its pure form. 



Fig. 




CHAPTER I 


COSTUMES OF THE OLD KINGDOM 

TitE very simple costumes of the Old Kingdom consisted of 
a kilt of varying lengths for men, and for women a tights 
fitting tunic reaching from breast to ankles and kept in 
place by braces passing over each shoulder. Both sexes arc 
occasionally seen wearing a cloak of thick matcriah 

Among the most ancient representations of Egyptian 
costume which are known to us is that of tlte figure of the 
pre-dynastic King Narmcr (3407 b.g,). In Fig. i he is 
seen wearing the taO white crown of Upper Egypt (the 
“ Het also a plain corselet held in place by one brace, 
and a short plain kilt with a belt from which ornamental 
pendants hang down in front. Each pendant has at the top 
a representation of tJie goddess Hathor's head, and this is 
sJtewn at the side of the figure to a larger scale. At the back 
of the belt is fastened the ceremonial animal’s tail whicli 
pcrs»ts as a part of the kings of Egypt until the end of their 
hbtory. On the chin of Narmer we see the ceremonial 
artificial beard of a king, which is fastened by straps to his 
crown. The figure of this king is taken from that very 
ancient fragment decorated with figures in relief and called 
“ Tlic Palette of Narmer," a memorial tablet shewing the 
king in battle. The beards of gods, kings and noblemen were 
cadi different in shape, each symbolic of their wearers. 
This symbolism, so intricate in its character and 50 pre- 
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dominanily a fttaiurc of tltc dress of the Egyptian gods, is 
ofleii transferred to the royal costumes ; hence we sec a king 
in the dress of a god, and frequentiy both gods and goddesses 
are represented as wearing the crowns of Upper and Lower 
Egypt [if# Plate I). 

In the present volume the costumes are considered mainly 
as being crtamplcs of period and silhouette, and also from the 
comcructive or technical viewpoint; but in the bibliography 
appended on pp. j88 there arc given the names of books 
dealing speciaHy with Ancient Egyptian symbolism, and 
perhaps one of the most Informative in connection with this 
aspect of costume is The G<nis of iht Eg^ittianSy by Sir £. A. 
Watlis Budge (1904^}, which has numerous plates in colour 
of the gods in their symbolic costumes. In Manturt md 
Customs of the Anciiot Egyptians by Sir J. Gardner Wilkinson 
[cd. 1878) there is also special information on symbolic 
costume. 

Figs. 2 and 3,—The Princess Sedet and Prince Nereb arc 
shetvn to be w^earirtg the typical dress of persons of distinction 
at the period of the Old Kingdom, 4th Dynasty (5789 b.c.- 
2715 b.c,). The figures are after Lepsim, who describes them 
as being from the Pyramid ofGiseh. The tunic of the woman 
is red, her collar blue and white, her wig black, and skin 
beige colour. Tlie kilt of the man is white with the pleated 
part in gold, his wig 1$ black and his skin is coloured reddish- 
brown. The early appearance of the characteristic oma- 
mental-beaded collar in both Figures is noteworthy, also the 
fact tliai wigs are worn even at diis early period. The heads 
of the men were shaven or cut very close, probably for the 
sake of cleanliness and save in the case of persons of the 
lower social classes and the priesthood, wigs were worn. 
Among women, however, the custom of shaving tiie head 
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was nO( utiiveTS2d, The hair was cither aUowed to grow or 
cut shorty rather tliati sliavcd, though covered with a wig. 
At otic period* indeed, during the iSth Dynasty, a fashioti 
of shaving the heads of ladies docs appear to have been the 
vogue for a short time. The welUknown bust of Qpecn 
Nerfertiti and several other portraits shew shaven heads 
without wigs. The wigs of ladies of high rank were more 
elaborate and bulky than those of men, but with women 
mourners at funerals the natural hair* w'om hanging simply 
down the back, was die rule. 

Figs. 4 and 5 of the same period as Figs. 2 and 3 (also 
from Lepsius, Giseh] shew two other examples of the kilt, 
while Fig. 3 gives us one of the carlicat pleated or gauffered 
types. Figs. 4 and 5 introduce us to the very ancient practice 
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of stifiening these [inen garments and with an evident 
striving after cHect and silhouette which seems extraordinariiy 
sophisticated at such a very remote era. 



+- 



Pig. 5 . 





Fig, 6 is an example of the costume of the early kings of 
Egypt which was retained in later ages as the costume of 
the gods. It is after Lepsius, who entitles it ** from a tomb 
of the 5th Dynasty at Wadi Maghara,” Here we have the 
red crown (the “Teser**) of Lower or Northern Egypt, 
a corselet held up by braco, a kilt with ornamental pen^ 
dani in front and animal’s rail at the back. The whole 
drawing is without detail, but one need only compare it 
with later examples to realize that the chief features of this 
costume remain identical in silhouette for more than three 
milicniums. 
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Costume of the Workf.rs 

Figs, 7 and 8 (afta- Lcpsius and from Gisch) shew a mao 
and woman of the 4th Dynasty* carrying provisiom. When 
comparing them with Figs, a and 3 we see that here the 
liandsomc*bcaded collars of the princess and her husband art 
absent, and that the man's kilt b without ornament. Apart 
from the detail, however, the costumes arc very similar. 
Figs. 9, to and 11, also after Lepsius, who describes Fig, 9 as 
being of the Sth Dynasty and from Sarrtet-el-Mcilin, as h 
also Fig. 10, while Fig. 11, diat of a scribe taking notes on a 
tablet and with a pen behind hb car, Lepsius tiuotcs as of 
the 5th Dynasty and from Giseh. 
s 















Fiif, 


Fig, lo. 


It. 


Head-dresses of the Old K.iyGDOM 

TliBK head-dresses are comparatively simple in style 
when compared with those of tlic later dynasties. Typical 
exaniples arc 12, 13 and iij, taken from early sculptures, 
<3 <lth Dynasty is from the statue of the Princess 

Nrfert. The original statue is in iJte Cairo Museum where 
the princess is seen seated beside her liusband, Prince 
Rahetep. Her natural hair shews on her forehead under her 
^^ 5 ' *riie circlet on her head b decorated W'ith rosettes 
aUernaiiriB with flotvers in profile. She has a doah over her 
tunic, which garment,, as has been said, was wont occasionally 
by both sexes at iliis period. Tliis garment appears to luve 
been of thick matcriat, but it is repretented b a manner so 
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conventional that ii is difficult to conjecture its construction 
or cut. Wc may, however, consider, that in harniony wiili 
the other garments worn at this time, It was of simple 
rectangular shape. In length these cloaks reached to tlie 
ankles. Figs. 12 and 14 arc a celebrated architect, 

and “ Rancfer,” a high priest, both of the 5th Dynasty attd 
both from the original statues in the Cairo Museum. These 
two heads shew examples of the types of wig worn by men 
in the period of the Old Evlngdom. 


Jewellery 

The jewellery of tltis era is not so proftise as is tJtat of 
the Middle Kingdom and New Empire, but mention may be 
made of four very beautiful bracelets found in the grave of 
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the queen of “ King Ler *' of the ist Dynasty and illustrated, 
in colour, in the Journal of Egyptiim Explmatim. Three of 
these bracelets are of beads, varied and exquisite in design 
and consisting of gold, turquoise and amethyst beads alter¬ 
nating. The fourth bracelet is perhaps the most attractive 
of all. It consists of iwetity-scvcn little plaques of tur¬ 
quoise and pure gold alternating. At the top of each 
plaque there is a tiny “ hawk of Horus perched upon a 
square plinth which simulates the doorway of a house and 
symbolizes the “Eternal Abode.” Here, as in the bead 
bracelets, there is an originality and sense of proportion in 
the design which, in spite of great simplicity, has seldom 
been surpassed by the jewellery of any age. 

To conclude : the costumes of the Old Kingdom are the 
foundation of Egyptian dress until the Roman Era, and 
again all the changes which take place during the Middle 
Kingdom and the New Empire arc in the nature of addittons 
—the old survive alongside the new. 


CHAPTER r1 


THE MIDDLE KINGDOM 


Though there h litUe change in the types of costume worn 
by the men and women oftiie period of the Middle Kingdom 
when compared with that of the former ^e, in it the ares 
of Egypt reached whai is said by experts to be their apogee 
of delicacy and taste during the Central Period, namely, that 
of the I3th Dynasty (ajji b.c.-j 898 a.c,). The jewellery 
was specially line. Fig. 15 is perhaps the most beautiful 
example, and is a royal diadem which was found at fUahoun. 
This diadem was part of the jewellery of the “ Princess Sat- 
hathor-ant,** wife of Amcnemhai Ill. It consists of a flat 
circlet of gold ratlicr more than an inch wide, and encrusted 
with fifteen small golden rosettes with cloisonne inlays and 
jewels. In front, set into a tittle slot, there is a golden 
uracus, bcaiitilVilly modelled in the round, with eyes of 
garnet set in a lapis-tazuli bead, its body inlaid with cloisonne 
of camelian and lapis. At the back of die circlet rise two 
tall golden feathers of gold plate, so thin that they must 
have quivered and flashed with every movement of the 
wearer. At the hack and also at either side hang down tliin 
golden streamers, in pairs, which are attached to the circlet 
by loose rings so as to give with each turn of the head. The 
original of this diadem is in the Cairo Museum, but there is a 
wonderful reproduction of it in the Metropolitan Museum of 
New- York, and this has been set upon a reconstructed wig of 
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the period, which has thin plaits of hair hanging down all 
round, each ending in a tiny curl. .\i close intervals all 
round the wig hang down strings of tubular gold beads of the 
same length as the plaits and each string of beads enclosing 
a strand of bair which ends, like the plaits, in a little curl. 



Tis. 15. 
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Fig. 16 is a detail froin another laih Dynasty treasure in the 
Cairo Museum which is known as " the diadeip of the 
Princess Khnutnitj" which was found at Daschnw. Thb b 
a circlet in pierced gold work and is composed of front and 
side views of conventionalized Bow'crs altcntating, from 
which rise vertically other flowers in profile. The whole is 
set with precious stones, and in the centre front two of the 
repeats arc bridged over by a hovering falcon. Thb circlet 
b not a royal crown, but merely a diadem for personal 
adornment. 

For comparison of mch diadems In wear with the actual 
examples at Figs. 15 and 16, see Figs, ty and t&, after Prisse 
d\ 4 venncs, who describes Fig. 17 as of the 6th Dynasty and 
Fig. )6 of the i ath Dynasty. Another interesting comparison 
b that of the design of ttiis circlet. Fig. 16, with the design of 
the simple example shewn in wear at Fig, 13. There can be 
little doubt that the design of the later circlet b founded on 
the same model as Fig. 13. 

Besides that deep jewelled or beaded collar, which was the 
most characteristic, ornamental feature of alt in Egyptian 
costume, the pendant or pectoral hanging over the breast 
from a chain round the neck and kept in position by a counter- 
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weight at the back » of most fVctjueni occurrence. Fig iq 
is a_i2ih Dynasty pectoral, found at lllahotin. Ii is part of 
the Jewellery of the " Princess Sit-hathor-ant." In the micldle 
of the top of this ornament is the cartouche or nameplate of 
Senusert 11 and on either side a uraeus, the tail of which 
passes through the ring of an “ ankh ** and then encompasses 
a circle of camelian. Below b a kneeling figure, holding 
palm branches, from whose right arm b suspended a tadpole. 
On either side again, arc two hawks, each with a claw pressed 
against the palm branches. The whole b in pierced gold 
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work with inlays of camelian and lapis lazuli. The eyes of 
the hawks are of garnet. The reverse side of the pectoral is of 
plain gold, but beaudfully engraved and chased. The chain 
of beads which suspend the pectoral arc of drop-shaped 
camelian, felspar and lapis lazuli alternating and separated 
by small spherical beads of gold and turquoise alternating. 
TTie whole design is a motto which reads The Siut'God 
gives many hundreds and thousands of years to Senusert 11.^’ 

This type of pectoral occurs frequently as an ornament 
subsequent to the tsth Dymasty, but the execution and 
design of the later jewellery did not reach such a high 
standard. 

Figs, so and 21 are after Lcpslus, who describes Utem as 
of the 12th Dynasty from tltc rock^tomhs at Berscheh. 
They are examples of unusual costumes, and of interest as 
shewing a short cape and enveloping shawl of chick striped 
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material in wear* also in Fig, ao a long robe of transparent 
linen worn over a short kilt of thicker stuff. Fig. sa again 
shews two simitar kltu In wear and Fig, 23 shews a short kilt 
with small apron pendant. Both Figs. 23 and 23 arc after 
LepsitiSi who assigns them to the tath Dynasty and from a 
lumb at Beni Hassan. 

Fig. 34 is after Prissc dWvcnnes who describes the costume 
Its being that of a native of Puiti (Somaliland) and of the 
t7th Dynasty. The man here depicted is in the act of 
driving a laden ass. This figure would belong to the period 
between the Hyksos kings and the revival under the t8th 
Dynasty. The tailpiece to this chapter, Fig. 25, is after 
Lepsius, who describes it as of the lath Dynasty and from 
Beni Hassan. The figure* of the women dancers are in two 
groufM—each a miming ballet—that on the left fcprcscnting 
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the Pharaoh about to slay his captive, whom, in typical 
attitude, he hoJds by (he hair. Tltc throe figures on the right 
arc supposed to represent “ the wind.** The hair of each of 
the dancers is tied up in the shape of a certain type of roya! 
crown and tiiey wear the short kilts of men. 



fit- fljt 









CHAPTER lit 


COSTUME IN THE NEW EMPIRE, COMMENCING 
WITH THOSE OF THE i8th DYNASTY (5576 a.c*) 

At this period we arc conscious of a greater elaboration in 
Egyptian costume. Asiatic influences coming into the 
country with die Hyksos had. introduced or at least made 
popular two very voluminous new garments, which may be 
described as the Robe and the ShaivV. The Robe, which is 
still in wear in preaent-day Eg^iit, is identical in cut witli the 
" Royal Robe of Persia/’ but it must have been introduced 
into Eastern .Asia and from diencc to Egypt at a date far 
anterior to the Persian conquests. The iong narrow Shawl, 
which was draped round the body in variotw ways, w'as worn 
chiefly by women and seems to have come from India, or at 
(cast from " the Land of Elam ** on the eastern side of the 
Persian Gull', for we And it there as early as sooo b.c. 
^Figs. 96, ^7, 9B, 9.93, Elamite Lady). There was nothing 
of the primitive in the Egyptian weaving of the New 
Empire. Petrie tclb us that the looms could, on occasion, 
manulacturc a cloth of five feet in width, and the finest 
linens were weltnigh transparent. The almost universal 
fashion of gauflering or pteating, which from this time on¬ 
wards seems to have been applied to the fme linen costumes 
now worn, gives them their most distinctive note, though 
UiU pleating was used to some small eittent from the earliest 
ages- Besides these new and important-looking garments 
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the wigs and head*dresses of this period began to exhibit 
the greatest elaboration and variety^ so that a consider'^ 
able volume might be filled uiih the details of the costume 
alone. 

Another innovation of the period was that of armour in 
the form of coats or hauberks of mailT which was chiefly 
an Asiatic introduction. 

In addition to the costume of the native Egyptians of the 
New Empire we have moat iiitercstiug and accurate repre¬ 
sentations of the dress of foreigners who were cither of 
tributary nations or captives taken in battle by the Egyptians. 
Some again are representations of mercenary soldiers, 
fighting for tlic Pharaolis and among these are the he!meted 
** Shordana," others arc enemies such as were the pig-tailed 

Hittitca. 

In the [8th Dynasty, besides those new garments intro¬ 
duced from Asia and the consequent elaboration of dress, 
there is a certain patriotic renaissance of die simpler lath 
Dynasty style in the arts generally, including that of costume, 
which is characteristic of the beginning of this era. The tath 
Dynasty influences soon disappeared, however, and in the 
dynasties immediately following the i8th, increasing elabora- 
lion was the rule. The examples given to illustrate this 
period and others throughout this volume have not been 
chosen because of any historic interest in the petsott of the 
wearers of the costumes, but rather have been selected to 
illustrate the introduction of new and varied styles of dress. 
It w<ould indeed be a lengthy task to give a costume portrait 
of the immensely long list of Egyptian monarchy and their 
consorts, and one which would lead to wearisome repetitions 
of almost identical costumes in many cases. 

Again the types selected to ilhistrate the costumes and 
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head-dresses of the gods have been confined to a very 
few of the most striking and important examples, ajs 
Sir L. A. Wallis Budge in his book Th^ Gods of Kgypt, to 
which reference has already been made, has treated This 
subject with the greatest completeness, and it will be 
gathered from this authority that the matter is more of the 
nature of a study in symboUsm than of varied styles of 
costume. 

Fig. a6 is given at full length to shew the typical costume 
of a god among Uie andent Egyptians. Here we sec the 
collar, corselet and kilt which may be said to be almost 
uiiirormly worn except in cases where there is a completely 
different dress indicating another aspect of the god’s person 
{ssf Osiris, Plate 11). On the other hand, Utc head-dresses of 
these sacTcd personages shew much variety, and it is here 
that the special symbolic dement is so important. Tlic 
head-dress of Fig. a6 is that of the god “ Amcn-Ra,” who is 
also represented in four other forms (j« Budge). At Fig, 36 
he k shewn as a man, holding Lti one hand the sceptre 
(“ nas ”) and in the other the war-kiiifc {'* klepcsh ”). He 
weant a flat-topped cap, out of which spring two tall feathers, 
a pendant from the cap falls almost to the giound. He has 
die usual wldt-jewcllcd or beaded collar ; his corselet, licUl 
up by braces, is covered with a scale paiicni* which Petrie 
tells us probably indicates that ii is made of feathcis. Hi$ 
kilt ami licit date from die lime of die Old Kingdom. The 
drawing is after Champollioti, who describes it as being from 
Ilsambout in Nubia, and slates that the god is presenting the 
war-knife to Rameses 111. 

The colouring of Mg, 26 is as follows ; feathers, red and 
green ; cap, red i all the Hesh is coloutod blue; corselet, 
gold with pattern in red and green { kilt, gold. 
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n»c typical head-dress of Osiris 
is (hat of the white crown of Upper 
Egypt wtUi a curling plume at cither 
sidc^ is given at Plate II. Some 
authorities refer to this as the 
‘’Atef" Crown (rr/ B.M. Catalogue). 

Besides these two comparatively 
simple head-dresses pertaining to 
.^men^'Ra and Osiris there is the 
"Alcf” Crown as described by 
Wallis Budge who defines it as “a 
crown consisting of plumes, disk and 
horns.” This head-dress is worn by 
the crocodile god 5 ebek-Ra, but, 
as has already been said, in the 
later periods of Egyptian art such 
head-dresses arc worn by kings and 
gods alike. 

Fig. 27 is a somewhat elaborate 
development of tliis crown (the Atcl' 

Crow'n according to Wallis Budge). 

Ttie drawing U after Rossellini, who 
describes ii as being from a walU 
dcGoration representing theconquests 

of Ramcscs (I, Temple of Beit-nalH, Nubia. At Fig. 27 in 
addition to the plumes, dhk and horns, two uraei support 
the plumes on cither side and two more fiang from each 
horn. 

Fig. 26, besides the goat’s horns, disks, feathers and uraei, 
has a reeded oniaincnt (” khakcr-omament ”) between the 
feathers. 'Fliis represents the Jiead of a papyrus reed with 
the fronds tied together and rising from a disk, also besides 
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the goat's horns we see here in addition the cow's horns and 
disk (as worn by the godtiesses Isis and Hathor). There are 
also four uraci on the head-dress and another one on the 
forclteiiid. Over the car is a ram's horn. Here we see also 
the striped tinen head-dress called the “ Khat ** (Carter) 
which, after being folded over the head, has ihe ends con¬ 
fined in a kind of queue which hangs down the back. This 
drawing {Fig, aB) is after Lepsius, who describes it as being of 
the igth Dynasty and from a tomb at Qurna. The “ Khat " 
as 3 k royal head-dress is seen in the sculptures of the Old 
Kingdom, and in those of the New Empire it is still in being. 
The effigy of Tut-ankh-amen, for example, upon his golden 
coffin, shews the Khat, as does also a statue of the same 
monarch in the Cairo Museum {stt Fig, ajj), Tliis head¬ 
dress, as will be seen, is of a very simple type. In complete 
contrast with Fig. 29 is Fig. 30, which is one of the moat 
elaborate of all Egyptian head-dresses. This type had a 
considerable vogue among the monaichs of the latest 
Egyptian dynasties, as, for eicample, during the period of the 
Pereian Conquest (525 fi.C —to 32nd Dynanies), In 
this connection the following note from Pmt i4iT«fnne by 
Flandiii and Costc is of interest. Here the authors mention 
that on tlic authority of Perrot, there is, in the ruins of an 
ancient Persian town, a bas-relief of Cynts, clad in .-Assyrian 
costume, but wearing an Egyptian wig and head-dress, 
which latter he thus describes t 

■' Above the head two huge goat’s horm branch out 
on cither side and support an exceedingly complicated 
head-dress, made up of three solar disks from which 
emerge bundles of reed held together with a string and 
between them (ysirich feathers. A pair of snakes encircles 
the group Tlic Persian artist was here influenced by 
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both Assyrian and Egyptian art—the dress Assyrian 
and the head-dress Egyptian. The effort to produce, 
with minute precision, one of llie quaint htcrattc head¬ 
dresses of the Della is very evident, The one chosen was 
the diadem Egyptologists call die ‘ Hoctas,' which 
appears to be the exclusive attribute of that in the older 
monumenU, but from the 20th Dynasty onwards Ibnns 
the head-dress of kings and gods alike." 

It will be seen that this description by Perrot might well be 
applied to the drawing of the head-dress at Fig. 30^ which in 
after KosdUni who describes it as being from the rock temple 
at Kalabschieh and of the Roman Era. Besides the term 
“ Hoctas " quoted by Perrot, this crown is abo called “ the 
Triple-Atcf " crown by modem Egyptologists. Tlic head at 
Fig. 30 is that of ihc youthful god Harsicsi, whose youth b 
indicated by the lock of hair, the so-called " Horus lock," 
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which ts jccn to fall over hts left ear. stiaving a young 

boy's head tlie Egyptians left a lock of hair to fail over one 
ear, and this became eventually the typical badge of youth, 
more especially it was that of the youthful god Horus and 
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thus called by his name. It was worn by Egyptian princes— 
the sons of ihc Pharaoh—to emphasise the tact of their 
subordinate position in relation towards their father—just as 
a royal Spanish prince was called, during his father's life¬ 
time, " the Infant.” 

Fig. 31 is that of a royal prince. It is aAer Champollion, 
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who describes it as being from tiie palace of Ramcscs IV at 
Medinci-Habu. Here the “ Horus lock Is conventionalized, 
or perhaps encased with a portion of the head-dress designed 
to fit it. Ramcscs IV reigned during the 20th Dynast>-, so 
that the costume here illustrated Is of a late type and the era 
is said to be one of decadence in its art. This prince (Fig, 31 ) 
wears a corselet which seems to be embroidered. His 
transparent kill and floating girdle-ends arc seen in wear, 
however, as early as the t8th D}-nasty, for the Figure of 
Tut-ankh-amen (1354 a.c.’i345 e.c.) is represented as 
clothed in a similar ktlt, also the floating girdle is wom by 
him and by the youthful queen Aiikh-cs-cn-Amcn, where 
they arc represented together on the back panel of the 
liing*s G&ldea Tltrotu {vol. li, Tut-ankh-amen, H. Garter), 
The renowned Diadem of Tui-ankh-amen *’ h also illus¬ 
trated in the above volume, and this characteristic royal 
ornament is of gold* inlaid with circlets of comdian. The 
conventional bow at the back U aUo of gold and inlaid 
with malachite and sardonyx. The insignia in front—the 
hawk’s head and uraeus^re exquisitely modelled in the 
round. 

Fig. 32 shews a diadem almost identical in form with that 
of Tut-ankh-amen. This is after Lepsius, who describes it 
as from Thebes, Ahd-el-QurnaJi and of the iBih Dynasty. 
This diadem, however, shews only the uraeus over the brow, 
the hawk is absent. 

.\nothcr royal head-dress of the New Empire is shewn at 
Fig. 33, also after la^psius. This is from El Amama and is a 
portrait of Amenhotep IV, better known as Akhenaton 
“the heretic king” (1384 0.0.-1370 b.c.), whose reign 
preceded that of his son-In-iaw, Tut-ankh-amen. The 
naturalistic art of the reign of Akhenaton, shewing clearly as 
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it does the defonnitics of the king's face and hgure, is an 
CM tract rdinarily arresting feature, set amid the age-long 
convcntTonalities of Egyptian (igure-drawing, 

The type of head-dress seen at Fig. 33 is really a royal 
war-helmet {the “chepercoh a form which does not appear 
in the earlier Egyptian rcpreacntaiions of the Pharaohs. For 
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the rest, Akh maton wears a simple type of pleated kilt fthc 
" shendy-kilt ”) with small pendant apron in front, cctc- 
monlal tail at the back and his feet arc in sandals. I wo 
ribbons hang down from the back of hii helmet, exactly in 
the manner of those ribbons or *’ inrulac which arc attached 
to the mitre of a bishop of the Catholic Oiurch, 
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V\g, 34 skews the whole costume^ with details of head* 
dress, deep collar, bell and apron, of Ramcscs III (20tli 
Dynasty, 1207 8.c,-i lot B.C.). The drawing is after Cham, 
pollion, who describes it as being from die Necropolis at 
Thebes. Here we have an CKCcllcnt representation of the 
new Robe which came into Fashion with the i8th Dynasty. 
(The method of cutting out and draping ihLs gannent is 
explained in detail in Chapter VIl). 

In Fig. 34 the robe ol' Ramescs is the usual white, semi¬ 
transparent, pleated linen. The " Khat " head-dress h here, 
not of the ordinarily simple type such as Is seen at Fig. ag, 
but over and above the usual simplo striping, it is decorat^ 
with a hawk at the back and six extra uraei at either side, 
two of them crowned and placed at either side of the 
forehead, and a row of four with dlsb at the bottom of the 
side pendants. In addidon a larger uraeus projects over tlie 
centre of the forehead and the side view of a crown sur¬ 
mounting the “ Khat shews seven of these symbols sur. 
rounding it, each again crowned with a disk. The deep 
collar oryoke also shew's two hawks, and there is hanging from 
the belt an elaborate apt on-pendant. It is of interest to 
note that an actual specimen of one of these decorative 
pendants was found in die lomh of Tut-ankli-amen, whi ch 
is made up of golden plaques inlaid wdth polychrome glass, 
these plaques are threaded together by means of small 
beads. We may infer ihai the central strip of the apron at 
Fig, 34 would be of similar make-up. The strips at either 
side of the central pendant give the impression of having 
been made of painted or encrusted lea liter. Tiic belt, like 
one which was found in the tomb of Tut-ankh-amen, w'as 
probably of chased gold and inlaid with colouretl glass. The 
king's “ cartouche *' or name-plate is seen in die centre of the 
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pendant. TJjc cartouche also forms the clasp of the belt and 
i| U repeated again on the bracelets. r\s the head-dresses of 
the gods vverc worn by the kings, so also among the Egyptian 
queens wc 6nd that the head-drtascs of the most popular 
goddesses were frequently adopted. Tlie well-known hawk 
head-dress of Isb (j« Plate 1 ) with the cow*s horas and 
moon’s disk of Hathor are seen repeatedly in the head¬ 
dresses of die queens of the New Empire. 

Pigs, 35 arid 36 are given at fuU length to shew the usual 
costume of Egyptian goddesses ; they arc after Gaidner- 
Wilkinson. Fig. 35 is the goddess Anka, Anoiikis or Atiuket. 
" Her feather head-dress seems to point to a foreign origin 



Fig. T««- 36 . 


but her worship appears as early as the 12th Dynasty" 
(VVilkinsun). She has in her right hand the " ankh " or 
symbol of life, and in her left she cames the characteristic 
flower sceptre ” of a goddess. 
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Fig. 36 is the goddess of truth—Ma or Maat. Tlie single 

feather is her dbtincdvc cmhlcm. 

Fig. 37 b from the siatwe of Queen Amencrites in the 
Cairn Museum. Here we have a comparatively simple type 
of head-dress, which is worn also by Queen Aalimes Nefertari, 
wile of Aahmes, who reigned early in the itith Dynasty. It 
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consists of the hawk headdress of Ists with a uraeus on 
either side of the head of the hawk and a lofty crown encircled 
by urad surmounting iL The whole is placed upon a huge 
padded wig. The drawing is after Prissc d’Avennes- 

A more elaborate example is shewn at Fig. 38. This i$ a 
portrait of Queen Taia or Tiy, queen of ^Vmcnophis III. 
Here, above the Isis hawk head-dress and the crown as 
shewn at Fig. 37, we have again a hawk wearing the white 
crown and supporting plumes of Osiris, while in front ol it 
there arc two asps or uract with disks on their licads. This 
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queen is wearing the shawl or “ sari" type of dress, char¬ 
acteristic of women’s court costumes in the days of the New 
Empire. The drawing is after Prissc d’Av'cnncs. 

Fig. 39 is from a sculptured stele in the British Museum 
(No. Sri) and t$ a portrait of Queen Ankbn^ Neferatra, 
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queen of Amasis II (26th Dynasty). This shews the hawk 
head-dress of Isis, the horns and disk of Hatlior and the two 












feaibcrs called " sutL” This figure is draped in the shawt or 
sari, and the arrangement Iiere is very similar to iJiat 
shewn on a lay figure at Fig. (>7. The queen carries the 
sceptre or crook anti the fiail, its complement^ both of which 
art the insignia of Osiris. 

Ai Fig 3i was given the portrait of a royal prince 
wearing the Horus-lock head-dress. Fig. 40 is the portrait 
of a princess from the same source, namely, the palace 
of Ramises IV, Mcdiiict Habu. The princess has a short 
wig or cap, and at one side a very conventional Horus lock 
held in place by a circlet- Tins Is surmounted by an ornament 
consisting of two feathers and a papyrus flower. She is 
dressed in the lull robe of the New Empire and carries in her 
right hand the sacred systrum (a species of rattle). The 
final illustration of the Horus lock in its most attractive 
form is from a portrait of Rameses 11 (ii)th Dynasty) at 
Fig. 41. He wears the circlet diadem, with uracus entwined 
and a short wig fratn which the Horus lock depends- 
Three streamers hang down from the base of his wig at the 
back and he wears a leopard skin over his wide jeivelled 
collar. The drawing b alter Prisse d’.Avenncs, 

Fig. 42 b drawn from the well-known bust of Queen 
NcTeruti. The original of thb bust b in the Berlin Museum, 
to which reference has been made in Chapter 1 , as shewing 
that at this period during the 18th Dynasty the masculine 
fashion of shaving the head seems to have been extended to 
women, at least to those of royal rank. Not the slightest 
vestige of hair is seen in this portrait nor in drawings of the 
queen wearing the same head-dress, where she is represented 
in the company of her husband, Ankhenaion ; her young 
daughters wearing no head-dress also seem to have closely 
shaven heads. Tim head-dress at Fig, 42 resembles in some 
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degree the high cap worn by the god Atnen-ra Fig. 26), 
Round the cap of a fillet similar to the diadem of 

Tut*ankh-amen, is tied. The uraeus in from of ihe cap is 
slightly defaced in the original, but has been restored in the 
dra\%'ing ai Fig. 42. 

Fig. 43 is after ChampoUion, who describes the subject as 
** the divine nurse " (or governess) of Amcnopliis 11 in his 
youth, and as being from the Acropolis at Thebes (iBiK 
Dynasty). It will be seen to have a close resemblance to 
Fig. iS^ p. 11 in I he type of wig worn and in the character 
of the decorative fillet or head-band. Fig. 43 is, however, 
full of interesting detml which ts absent in the i2ih Dynasty 
example. 
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Tlic drawing at Fig. 44 is after Champollioii, who 
describes it as “ scene from the toilet of a lady, Thebes, 
Kouma; tomb painting from the grand palace of Mcnc- 
pha I ” (19th Dynasty), 



Fif. <+ 
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CHAPTER IV 


MILITARY COSTUME, CHIEFLY THAT OF THE 

.NEW EMPIRE 

Bepore illmtrating' the dress of the ortiinary Egyptian 
soldier. Figs. 45, 46 and 47 arc examples of the Pharaoh, 
Rameses Til, in difTcrciiL t>‘pes of military costume. The 
drawings are alTcr ChampoUion and Prisse d'Avennes. Its 
Fig. 45, which is described by ChampoUion as being (rom 
Abu Simbd in Nubia, we see the king with liow, quiver and 
war axe. He wears the ** double crown ** (‘* pshert ") of 
Upper and Lower Egypt, a ccneraonial beard, and under his 
broad beaded collar he has that type of “ cross over ” 
corselet which is illustrated upon a lay figure and its cut 
explained at Fig. lot, a and Ghapier VII. His bell, 
kilt and tail arc all traditional garments dating as far back 
as the Old Kingdom. The arm*guard on his right arm Ls 
the archer’s characteristic protection against graxe or injury 
while shooting with the bow. 

Fig. 46 is a second portrait of this Pharaoh (after Cham-' 
poUion and also from Abu Sintbcl). Here he is represented in 
his triumphal chariot after a victory. The oiltccr who 
precedes his chariot carries the king’s sandals on bis arm 
(r« Fig. 48), Ratneses here wears the royal w-ar-hclmet 
(*‘ chepresh ”) with its streamers. He is not in fighting dress 
but wears dte voluminous robe of the period, which, however, 
is tightly draped up under the arms in order not to impede 
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him as he drives his twe^horsed chariot. His left hand holds 
hii bow, while in his right he has bis war^ihlcMon and an 
arrow. Both hands arc afso engaged with the horses* 
reins. 

In the original drawing the figure of the king is concealed 
by the chariot from the hips to the feet. At Fig. 46 the legs 
and feet have been supplied from another portrait of the 
king in similar costume. It should be noted here that while 
actually driving Uic chariot the king's feet were not sandaltcd, 
as the floor of that vehicle being most probably made of 
plaited reeds, he would stand on this much more firmly with 
naked feet. Hence the carrying of the sandals by the ofheer 
preceding him. Fig. 47 is after Prissc d’Avennes, who 
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describes the drawing as illustrating " the combat of Rameses 
ril against the KJi^ias on the banks of the Orontes/' and 
gives the source of tlie work as the Rama-sseum at Thebes 
The king wears, in this picture, a close-fitting coal of mail 
which is of Asiatic origin and seems identical in style with 
t-he hauberks of the Assyrians, It was moat probably made 
of leather or linen sewn over with plates of metal or bone. 
The lower part of the king*s figure is concealed by bis chariot, 
but the hauberk most probably reached to half-way between 
knee and ankle. There b nothing Asiatic, on the other hand, 
about the king's helmet, w'htch b characteristically Egyptian. 
His pectoral, worn over a deep-beaded collar, b of similar 
type to the 12th Dynasty example ilJiisiratcd at Fig. 19, p, iG. 
Rameses being engaged in combat, his horses* rdtis are tied 
round his w'abi in order to leave his hands free. X^ack of 
space prevents the king’s war-chariot and richly caparisoned 
horses from being illustrated licrc, hm these trappings are 
portrayed with infuiitt: care iind skill by the Egyptian artbt, 
in the great Icilios of ChampolLion and Prissc d’Avennes, the 
royal chariots arc beautifully iilusiratcd with all their 
elaborate ornamental details and in the original colourings. 
Fig. 49 shews the head of the near horse. 

Fig. 48 is an officer of high rank who precedes the royal 
chariot in thb iriumphal procession, lie carries a Ik>w< in his 
ieft hand and a species of staff in his right. His helmet 
tvhh its fringed edge is probably made of leather and padded 
inside. His corsdet and braces seem to be of quilted and 
padded linen. As has been said, he carries the royal sandals 
strung upon iiis arm, no doubt a task of honour, and ihb 
method of carrying b cliaractcrbiically Egyptian. 

Fig, 50 {after ChampoUion) shews an £g)'ptian w'arrior 
and his driver in a war-chariot of the pcruKl of the New 
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Empire. The quiverful of arrow? and the empty bow-case 

are crossed diagoaaiiy at the side of the charioi. The driver 

holds a small shield to protect the hgliuiig man, and thb 

appears to be covered with the dappled skin of some wild 

animal. This chariot, though plain and simple in type, is, 

in its main characterisucs, similar to the richly decorated 

one of the Pharaoh. 

_ * 

The chief offensive weapons of the rank and file of the 

Egyptian Army were the how, spear, javelin, sword, curved 

falchion and battle-axe. Their defensive armour was light 

in character. Besides the padded helmet, they arc only 

occasionally represented with a short cuirass or corselet of 
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the ancient Egyptian type, reaching from breast to waist, and 
more seldom still they may be seen wearing a hauberk of 
linen covered with smalt jdaies of metal or bone, bm this 
last defence was not in use before the days of the New Empire. 
Most frequently, however, the EgyptiaJii soldier was clad 
merely in the usual linen kilt to which was added the helmet 
and a shield. This latter in early times was of very large 
dimcnsioiu, as can be seen at Fig. 51. This drawing is after 
Gardner Wilkinson, who describes it as being of the Middle 



Empire and from a tomb at Siut. This soldier would be seen 
to be cbd in a short kilt were his figure not partly hidden by 
his immense shield. 

Fig. 52a and b are after ChampoUion, who describes 
them as a war-helmet and coat of mail from a wall-painting 
in the tomb of Ramcaes IV {1 gth Dynasty) and from Thebes. 

tjg a and b arc a sword and falchion from the same 
source. Figs. 54a (after Lepsiua] and 54^ (after QiampoUion) 
shew (ff) an Egyptian spearman in light armour and (i) an 
archer in the hauberk and helmet. Htcy arc characteristic 
of the 18th and 19th Dynasties respectively. The curious 
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Fig, ^a. 
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sdScncd tnan^lar apron which is seen in front of the spear^- 
man’s kilt is a very frequent feature in the kilts of the 
Ejjyptian soldiers during the New Empire. 

Fig. 55 is after RoselUni (who describe the drawing as 
being from Ibsamboul; period Raineses (II) and is an 
illustration of one of the mercenary soldiers who were 
employed by the Egyptian Pharaohs to supplement the 
native army. The men who wear this costume were called 
“ Shalretana ” or " Shardana ” by the Egyptians. WIdJc 
some authorities believe these men to have been Sardinians, 
others have given them an Asiatic origin. Fig. 5G is after 
Champoilion, who writes of it that it is from the palace of 
Rameses IV, at Mcdinel Habu. Here we see two PhilLstincs 
in combat with an Egyptian. The Philistines are distinguished 
by their characteristic feather head-dresses, they carry round 
shields in contrast to the arch-sliapcd one of the Egyptian, 
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also tlidr kills are differern. and shew grtai similarity in 
shape to die kilts of the Crewns Chapter VI, Fig. ya). 
The Philistines are said to have lived as colonists in Crete for 
a considerable time before their migratioii to Palestine, but 
their original home is considered to have been in Asia Minor. 
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CHAPTER V 


PRIESTS, MUSICIANS AND M/VNUAL WORKERS 


The dress of the Egyptian hierarchy was of a simple type 
when we compare it with that of tJic Ptmraohs, or indeed, 
with the splendid vestments which have been characteristic 
of ilic Clirisilaii Church. The chief priest, or prophet, who 
offered sacrifice in the temple, wore a leopard-skin over his 
linen robes as did the Pharaoh on similar occasions (srr Fig. 
57, which is after Gardner Wilkinson), Tliesc linen garments 
\'aried considerably in shape. Sometimes the priests arc 
represented in light tunics, at other times they have simple 
robes or draped skirts of linen with a brace over one shoulder, 
or with the addition of a wide sasli round the hips. Again 
we see a priest oRering incense dressed solely in what seems 
to be rather a clumsy apron fastened with straps round ilic 
neck, others again were enveloped in a circular ch^ak. 
They seldom wore wigs; shaven heads were general. 
Fig, 580, c and d, illustrates these details of ecclesiastical 
dress (they arc after Gardner Wilkinson). To the Egyptian 
priesthood marriage was not forbidden and women also were 
permitted to take part in the ceremonies of religious worship. 
Plate 111 (2) (after Gardner Wilkinson) shews a priestess 
clothed in the ample linen shawl or sari of the New Empire. 
She carries in her hand three papyrus^flowers {sre also 
Chapter VTI, Fig. 94a and A). In Plate Ml (1) (British 
Museum) we see Thuthu, wife of Ani the scribe, dressed as a 

If 
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priestess and holding the sacred systrum, a privilege only per¬ 
mitted to queens, princesses and the wives and daughters 
of high priests {wr nho Chapter VIl for furdiier references 
to Plate III ( 0 )* 

Music seems to iiave pervaded the whole life of the andeiK 
Egyptians—the temples of the gods, the banqueting halls of 
the rich, the street processions and the army on the march, 
all had their appropriate music. Among musicians, however, 
there is only to a slight degree anything distinctive about 
their dress. The royal harpists from the tomb of Rameses 111 
{jff Fig, 59, after ChampoUion) do seem to have a special 
costume. The ample robe of the New Empire is here left 
to flow loosely round the figure and at the bottom it is 
rounded off at each comer to prevent its trailing on the 
ground. This costume should be compared u'ith Plate 11 
and with Ftg. 83<t and A. 

Feasts were held to the accompaniment of music and 
dancing. Fig. Go<? and b (after Gardner Wilkinson) shews a 
lady and gentleman of the New Empire in festal costume. 
On the head of both there is a cone-shaped tump of perfumed 
fat, which would gradually melt over the wig, and also over 
the brow of each there hangs a awect-smclUng lotus llower. 
The costumes arc of the ample gauffered type of the period. 
These costumes shewn at Fig. Coa and b and at fit a, r and 4 
should be compared with the exp] ana dons of their construction 
given in Chapter V'H. For example, the shawl or scarT-like 
drapery which forms the entire costume of Fig, 6o<i appears 
to be arranged alter the fashion seen at Fig. pSd. In pBa, 
however, it is the right arm and not the left which is free of 
all covering and this is the usual mode, for the obvious 
reason that it permits of greater freedom of movemeni for the 
right hand and arm. It Is quite possible that die artist who 
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painted Fig, tlort sacrificed irutli of representation tn 
decorative cfFeci, for in a fresco of the same subject where 
ladies, similarly dressed, arc facing in ihe opposite direction, 
tve see the right arm free and the left draped in a costume 
otherwise identical. Fig, Gob is wearing the well-known robe 
seen at Plate 1 (3) and in the diagrammatic explanation of 
this Plate given at Fig, B5, Again at Fig, 6itr, b, c and d, wc 
see this robe worn hanging loose after the fashion secti at 
Plate M, the explanation of which is again seen at Figs. 
83J and ft. Further compare with Fig. 61 a, ft, c and d, the 
costume of the Royal Harper at Fig, 59 and they w'ill be 
seen 10 be almost identical. In effect, this mode of wearing 
die ro1:ie U a popular arrangement for the musician of both 
sexes. 

Fig. bi (afler CUampoIlion) shews a quartette of women 
musicians of the New Empire, each clad in a full robe of the 
thinnest and most diaphanous type and each has the per¬ 
fumed fat and lotus blossom on her head. The four different 
instruments here represented the advanced state of the art 
of music at this time. Much ha.sbeen written by Egyptolo¬ 
gists upon this subject of music, and among other authors 
may be mentioned the narnc of Gardner VViUdjison in this 
connection. 

There arc many representations of workers, both outdoor 
and indoor^ in the Egyptian tomb paintings^ agriculturists, 
hshermen, builderx, potters, metal workers, weavers, spinners 
and domestic servants, to name but a few. Figs. 7 to it 
illustrate certain of these workers of the remote period of the 
Old Kingdom, yet one thousand years later there Is little 
change in their c^ounterparb of that day, and this changeless- 
ness of fashion remains until the end of the days of the New 
Empire. Fig. 62a aitd ft (after Gardner Wilkinson) shew's 
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two w'omen making thread with the spindle* while at Fig. 
63 <z and b (from ilie same source) two other women sit at 



Fig. FiK* Tig. Fig. 


the loom. The costume of these four women workci's is the 
usual tight, breast'to-ankic, luriic, but lEistead of the usual 
two straps or braces here there seems to be only one strap in 
each case, possibly to give greater freedom to the ann- 
Fig. G4 (after ChampoUion, who gives its origin as from 
Thebes, Kourna) shews two women servants who are 
welcoming guests to the house of iJielr mistress. Here we 
sec the two domestics wearing not a wig but their natural 
hair, and clad in the full robe which is draped up b a 
fashion described at p. 82, Figs. 64 am) 87 should be here 
compared. ) 

Figs. 65 to 68 shew various w'orking-class costumes of the 
New Empire, Fig. 65 is after Prisse d'.\venncs and described 
by him as being from the Acropolis at Thebes and of the 
iBiU Dynasty. This man's hair is while and he is a silver¬ 
smith. The kik as w'orn by him is prrrbably of that simple 
type which consisted of a rectaiigular piece orimcn, wrapped 
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raund ihe hips, open and slightly overlapping in front. It 
appears to liave been kepi In place by a girdle, though in 
Fig. 65 the drawing qf the Egyptian artist seems to suggest 
that the top edge of the garntetn is reinforced by a band, of 
which a portion shews extending dmvnwards towards the 
right thigh and emphasizing the overlapping edge. In 
Figs. 13 to 16, frontispiece to Vol. II (Gardner Wilkinson), 
there are represe mat Ions whicli give the impression of a 
band attached to the upper edge w^hile in the same volume 
at p. 3t6, cut 437v we see a man stooping, and here the small 
downward portion referred to is clearly indicating the 
hanging end of a girdle. Tltc girdle with hanging ends Ls 
the mure probable soludon. Fig. G6 (from the same source) 
is a builder. One can notice here that the peculiar con¬ 
ventional drawing of the Egyptian artists gives the impression 
that tlie kilt is open at the side and has the pendant piece in 
that position. This is not so, the man’s girdle is tied in the 
centre of his waist in front, and wc are also intended to see 
the opening of his kilt and its pendant in the same position. 
It is possible that this pendant whicit so often appears with 
this type of kilt may be, in the case of Fig, 66, really a part 
of the whole garment which has been folded over inwards so 
as to hang down inside. In this case the entire kilt might 
iwssibly be of segmental shape. It will be remembered that 
the segmental shape in garments was known to the ancient 
Etruscans, who passed it on to the Romans where it became 
known as the toga, a very large and voluminous drapery 
which may still have been related in cut to the small plain 
kilt as shewn at Fig, 66, Fig. 67 Prissc d'Avennes describes 
as bring from TcH-el-Amama and of the tUth Dynasty. It 
is the figure of a groom holding the reins of the horses of the 
royal chariot. He wears a long kilt, formed from a reel- 
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an^lar piece of Unen, which b drawn up from behind in 
charRctcrbtk £g>'ptian fashion, the ends crossed over and 
allowed 10 fall down in front. Fig. 68 (odgiit as 65 and 66) 
is a land-surii’cyor. Here we have a worker of superior rank, 
and in addition to the kilt he wears a smalt and abbreviated 
robe of transparent linen over ii. This robe ts cut in precisely 
the same manner as the voluniinous robes already illustrated 
and rererred to in Chapter VII where their construction is 
explained. 

Fig. 69 is after Rosdlini, who describes it as the figure of 
a fan-bearer to Rameses HI and from Ibsamboul. 'This high 
olTicia] of the court is dressed in the full robe of the peried, 
though, as was occasionally the case, the Egyptian artist has 
not represented the garment with any great accuracy. This 
inaccuracy is referred to again and explained fully at Fig. 
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84^ and b in Chapter V 1 T> Over ific robe in Fig, 6Q is a 
species of corselet, possibly of quitted and padded linen, 
whose shape suggests a derivation from the leopard«iikin 
worn as a ceremoniat garment, as at Fig> 57, In the tomb of 
Tut-ankh-amcn several tans, similar to that tn this illus¬ 
tration, were found—some of these with the feathers almost 
intact, of which there are excellent photographs in Mr, 
Howard Carter’s book. 

Reference has already been made to the custom of wear¬ 
ing tlic natural hair in place of the usual wigs by women 
mourners. Fig. 70(1 and b (after ChampoUion, from Thebes, 
Kourna) shews tw'o of these women. Fig. 704J wears w'hat 
may wdl be tlte long full robe of the period, though the 
drawing is rather vague and it is quite possible that both 
yon and 706 may be clad alike in a species of rectangular 





shawl girded round the w'aist to form a skirt and in the case 
of yon supplemented by a shoulder-cape as seen at Plate I (4). 
One feels here that this drawing has been executed chiefly 
with the intention of expressing emotion, not, as in the case 
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of thr costume of a greai Pharaoh, to add to majesty by 
richness of ornament and the accurate representation of 
splendid garments. 

The tailpiece of this Chapter. Fig. 71, b after ChampoUion, 
who describes it os bring from the tomb of Mcneptaph at 
Beni Hassan-rt-Quadim and of the ipth Dynasty. The 
acrobatics here dcptcied almost suggest a scene in a modern 
ballet. The costume calls lor little commtni. The men wear 
only a girdle with pendant and the tunics of the women are 
more abbreviated than is usual. Possibly these girls are 
wearing their own hair, which a plaited into ilircc tight 
little pigtails—a ooiB'ure which would ccrudnly keep tidy 
in spite of the most strenuous exertions. In another painting, 
girls playing a ball game have their hair dressed in similar 
fashion. 



Fis. JIh 



CHAPTER VI 


FOREIGNERS AS DEPICTED BY EGYPTIAN 

vVRTISTS 

Ecvptolocests arc not always iinaiiimous in assigning the 
countries of origin to the various figures of foreigners which 
have been poriraycd hy the Egyptians. Tlicrc is one casc^ 
indeed, in which the earlier writers could not have ircognizLcd 
the men of Crete, whose racial characteristics can now be 
clearly identified by later authors w‘ho have had the advan¬ 
tage of being familiar witli the discoveries of Sir Arthur 
Evans in that island. Most of the earlier authors have 
described the Cretans as “ Asiatics.” 

Fig, 7a (after CliampoUion) shews one of a procession of 
men, similarly clad, who are bearing gifts to the Pharaoh, 
They were painted on the walh of the tomb of Rckhmirc, 
the vizier of Thuthmosis III (tSih Dynasty). Mtxlem 
writers describe the procession as that of " the reception of 
Minoan ambassadors (* Kefiie') from Crete.” In Vol. 11 
of the series of works on costume, of which the present book 
is Vol. 1 , the Cretan costume is fully described and illustrated 
by drawings from the works of ancient Cretan artists. If 
these Cretan drawings be compared with Fig. 7a, this latter 
picture may wd) fill us with admiration for the accurate 
observation of the Eg\’ptian artist, who in his drawing 
reproduced so skilfully the costume and the physical char¬ 
acteristics of a foreigner. The very long w'a\7 hair, the 
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dccoralc<l kilt with its padded bell and the ctaboraU; foot¬ 
gear, arc all depicted with spirit and truthfulness, Even tlie 
vase which this man is carrying is correctly given and of true 
Cretan shape. 

Fig. b and c are after Champoirion^ who states that 
they arc from Thebes, Bihan-cl-MoJouk, period of Mcnepthah 
1 (igih Dynasty), and that the painting fimm which they are 
taken illustrates the Egyptian conception of the Four 
Races of the World," namely, the Egyptian, Africam, 
Asiatics and Europeans, Fig. 7311 has a Semitic profile, and 
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his embroidered tassdlcd kik has afHnities urith western 
Astatic dress* Fig. 73^ is, of course, an African negro. 
Fig. 73r is represented with a fair skin and blue eyes, with 
his beard coloured red. Possibly he is intended for a 
European, though he b also said to be an Inhabitant of some 
part of Western Asia far to the north of Egypt- HU arms and 
legs appear to be tattooed, and over a short girded kill or 
toin-*cioth he is clad in a cloak of dappled bull's hide which 
U bound with a band of woven materia] tying in a knot on 
the shoitlder. A fellow-counayman in the same painting 
has the striped hide of a wild animat for his cloak and in his 
ease the shoulder-tie is composed of the skin of the legs and 
paw'3. The feather head-dress is distinctive* Gardner 
Wilkinson (cUs us tlxat the Egyptian name for these people 
W'as “ the Rebo ” and that they were evidently a people of 
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some consequence, “ being selected as the tjrpe repraeotative 
of Asia or of the naiioni of tlie East in the tomb of the Kings 
at Thebes.” 

Fig. 73</ is another drawing after ChampoUion, who 
describes it as being from the tomb of Rameses IV (20th 
Dynast/) . Here we have the rcpresciuatioii of an Asiatic 
in a richly embroidered shawl-draijcry, which recalls the 
A.'syrian sculptures with which it should be compared. 

Fig. 74A and 6, after Champollion, and from a tomb at 
Beni-Hassan (teth Dynasty), shew's a man and a woman 
captive in richly paitemcd woven garments, which arc 
possibly tunics cut on the rectangular plan with a side slit 
for ilic left arm. For greater freedom of movement, the 
right arm and shoulder arc eomplcidy hared. The rectangle 
which, as has bfcn said, forms the plan of the garment, has a 
large slit at the top, which allows for a neck-opening as well 
as for ihc emergence of the right arm. The colouring of the 
man^s dress is as Ibllows : ground, red ' ehevron'shaped 
snipes, blue ; venieal stripes, white. The ground of the 
woman''s dress is also red and the pattern, again, is blue and 
white. Prisse d'A vermes describes these captives as being 
“ of a white race and from their leaturcs, together with the 
spears and lyre carried by others of their fellow-eountr^'men 
in lliis painting, to have been akin to the race depicted on the 
earliest Greek vases." 

p'ig, 75 is a drawing after ChampoElion, who describes it 
as being “ from the tombs at Thebes, Kouma—Asiatics 
bringing humble tribute to Egypt,” Men in similar costume 
are described in the Cambrid^t Ament Hishiy as being 
” Syrians from Tunifs.*' 



Kijf. 75. 
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The Costume of the Hittites 

'Fhc Hittilcs arc frequently represented in Egyptian 
toTnfcppaintiivgs, bin their costume can better be eatplained 
from the sculptures whiclt the Hittites Uicmsclvcs have 
executed in their own country, 

CcHTiparcd with that magnificent coninbution to ilie 
world's art which the Egyptians have left to us, that of the 
Hittites b scant, [>oar and rude. Nor do we possess, as in the 
case of Egypt and Assyria, an immense, long-continued 
volume of scholarship and literature devoted to its arch¬ 
aeology. This study and its bibliography is of comparatively 
recent date. 

The Hitiite remains, as has been said, consist of sculp- 
lure, and that in relief. Some of the later sculptures shew 
a costume w'htch is an obvious copy of Assyrian dress, but 
the earlier styles have national characteristics of a quaint and 
interesting type. 

Figs- 76^2, b and c shew three Hittite warriots. Rg* 76(7 
is a youth or beardless man from Bi^gha^.-Kcni, dating circa 
early thirteenth century, b.c. In tills, the most notable 
features are the tall cone-shaped liead-drcss decorated in 
front W’iih iianging metal rings, tlie hair m a plaited pig¬ 
tail and the high boots with their turned-up to«. Fig. 76!^ 
is another Hittite soldier in somewhat similar dress. Thb is 
from Sinjerli, and is dated firca eighth century, b.c. Here 
we see a different type of head-dress and a shield which has a 
slight resemblance to thoac borne by the Cretan warriors. 
The tunic, belt and wrap-round kilt arc the same as those 
worn by Fig. 7G0, and the pig-tail, though shorter, b also 
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similar. Fig, 764: still wears the Hitdtc pigiaiJ, iiioic, kilt 
and boots, but his plain high cap is not unlike a type worn 
in Persia and Mesopotamia, 't'his is from a sculptured relief 
at Carchemish, dating cirta 900 ax. 

Figs, 770 and c are examples of Hittitc women's dres.s and 
Fig. 77^ b held by some authorities to be a woman warrior, 
the origin of one of those famous “ Aniai:ons ” with whom 
the Greeks liave made us familiar. Other author! lies, 
however, describe Fig. 77^ as the Hittite War-God,*’ 
Fig, 77a Is from Boghaz-Keui, r/rru thirteenth century b.c. 
and from the same sculptured frieze as Fig. 76<i. Here at 
Fig. 77d Is the figtire of a goddess wlio leads a procession of 
priestesses in similar costume. It b difficult indeed to arrive 
at a correct estimate of the cutting-out or shaping of thb 
dress. Probably tlic skirt b a separate garment, because 
there are several women in thb same piece of sculpture who 
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wcAr an identical skin and belt, the upper pan of their 
bodies being either nude or covered with a tight-fit ting 
short-sleeved vest. Yet in from of Fig. 77a there hangs a 
piece of drapery which suggests that it may be that the entire 
costume is really intended by a somewhat unskilful anist to 
represent the “ sari ” ty^pc oi’ dress draped over a tight vest 
or tunic ; on the other hand, the made-up akin was well 
known as an article of women's dress in the not-so-far-distanl 
island of Crete from very early limes. The left arm of the 
figure may be either enveloped in part of a draping shawl or 
‘^sart,” or again it may be that it Is covered by a sleeve. 
We must leave the make-up of this costume to conjecture 
and be content with an accurate observation of the silhouette. 
Fig. 77^, the “ Amazon " or “ War God," forms part of a 
bas-relief which adorned the entrance of the palace at 
Boghaa-Kcm. Otic authority gives the date of the sculp¬ 
ture as 1375 B.C.J another assigns tt to circa 1500 a.c. The 
helmet is Assyrian in type and the body is clad In whai 
appears to be a hauberk of mall. The tegs are slsghity 
damaged in the sculpture, but they give tlic impression of 
being nude, not booted as arc the other Hiiiitc figures 
here illustrated. 

Fig, 77c is that of a priestess wearing a high tiara, over 
which b thrown a veil. A small curling plait of hair appears 
in front of the ear, and judging from another female costume 
in this scries of sculptures, which shews the hair uncovered, 
she has the usual Hitiitc pig-tail at the back under her veil. 
Her long fringed tunic is disimcily Assyrian in type. The 
sculpture is from Malaria and the date uncertain. 

The technical descriptions of tiic cut ting-out or con¬ 
struction of Ancient Egyptian costume witich follow in 
Chapter Vll have not been attempted Tn the case of the 
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HitUte styles, Tlic only soluilon of this constructive aspect 
of the dress here oficrcd is that of a suj^gested eompamun 
with the explanation given of the construction of Egyptian, 
Assyrian and Persian costume. 















CKAPTER Vri 


THE CONSTRUCTION OR SHAPING OF ANCIENT 
EGYPTIAN COSTUME 

Titt garmcnis »bout to he described have been illustrated 
in previous chapters, their dates and the place of their 
wearers in the social scheme having been given. We may 
now consider the costumes from their construction at or 
technical aspect. As has been said, for men’s dress the most 
frequently worn of all Egypilan garments was the kill, 
usually of linen, often siifTencd and as a rule rectangular in 
shape. It varied considerably in siae, at times merely a 
short loin''c)oth, in other eases reaching to the ankles and 
assuming the proportions of a skirt. The kill also shevx's 
variations in its method of adjustment. The simplest 
examples VJcre of the wTap-round *' variety, otlier sty tea 
were drawn lightly round the loins at the back and allowed 
to fall over a girdle in front with the effect of a cascade as, 
for example. Fig. 67, p, bi. In a voluminous type such as 
Fig. 68 the linen was usually thinner and gauffered. This 
practice of drawing up the material at the back and allowing 
it to fall over a girdle in front was probably the origin of a 
tw'o-picce kilt formed of what may have been a semicircular 
garment at the back and sides and a smalt apron in the shape 
of an isosceles triangle filling up the gap in front — the triangle 
standing upon its apex as at Fig. 45, p. 40, where we sec the 
carefully gauffered kilt of the Pharaoh w'ith the semicircular 
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part crossed over and the triangular apron hanging from 
underneath. In other cases we see the triangular portion 
standing on its base (rrr Tig. 23), and at Fig. 54 we see again 
tlte triangular pan on its apex and worn outside the main 
part of the kilt. Here this triangular apron has every 
appearance of having been padded and stiffened so as to 
form defensive armour for ihc soldier who wears it. It will 
be remembered that the kilt of the Pharaoh w'^as in most 
cases enriched by the magnificent pendant or apron hanging 
down in front, of which numerous illustrations have been 
given. 

While the kilt, as worn by mcn» varied in its silhouette 
and proportions, tlie breast-high, ankle-length tunic with iis 
citaracteristic braces, varied little. The favourite garment 
for women's wear in Ancient Egypt varies little if at all in 
shape from the period of the Old Kingdom dynasties to the 
latest dynasty of tlie New Empire, and it b ako remarkable 
as being worn by women of all ranks. Plate I b an example 
of the tunic of which there are also several illustrations in 
previous chapters. For the complete head-dress of this 
costume, see Fig. 78. The plate itself is a representation of 
the goddess Mui or Mouth ; k b a drawing after Champollion 
and the date b e. 700 n.c. 

Fig. 78 shews the goddess wearing, over the hawk 
head-dress of Isis, the Double Crown of Upper and Lower 
Egypt (ilic Pshent ”), tvhtch has been omitted perforce 
from the plate owing to lack of space. In her right hand 
she carries die Flower-Sceptre charactcrbtic of a goddess, 
and in bet left hand she holds the Ankh. The painted 
decoration on her tunic repeats the motif of the head-dress. 
A drawing of this costume upon a lay figure, together with 
the plan of the same as a flat pattern, arc given at Fig. 79a 
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and A. Figs. 8o/i and & and Figs. Su and b were worn by 
both sexts. Fig. 8o, the tunic with short sleeves, is lUuatratetl 
in wear by Gardner Witkinson on a terra-cotta statuette 
(Vol. n, p- 334), and this was not on the whole a common 
type of tunic amongst the Egyptians, though In other countries 
it has been in use since very early times, its simple T-shaped 
plan being the foundation of many styles of costume from 
Asia and in later days also from Europe. Fig. Bia and b, 
which is a sleeveless tunic, though again not of frequent 
occurrence in Ancient Egypt, yet is seen in wear by certain 
Egyptians as far back as the days of the Old Kingdom. 
plate 1 (2) shews an interesting variant of the usual type of 
braced luidc. This example widens out at the bottom and 
its braces arc narrower tliatt is usual. Iltc drawing is after 
Rosdiini, who describes the figure as being that of Queen 
Clcopatra-Coccia and from the temple at Phi lac. The 
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queen here is seen in the costume of a goddess and in the 
original drawing she wears the feathers and disk of Hathor. 
This tall head-dress has been omitted^ for lack of spacCf from 
Plate Hr hut it is illustrated at Fig. 59, p. 35 in the costume 
ofQiieen Ankhnes Ncfcratra. The tunic worn in Plate I (2) 
widens out at the botiomr most probably after the simple 
scheme shewn at Fig. 82, p. 78, so that the appearance of a 
swathed drapery shewn in the illustration is simply a painted 
Uriped decoration having as its inspiration the favourite 
Egyptian mode of draping, ij. the material tightly stretched 
across tlie loins at the back and drawn up towards the front 
as is seen in innumerable examples of Egyptian costume. 
(&r aba Fig, 90.) 
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Wf now come to that voltiminouts robe which became 
popular in Egypt during the i8iii Dynasty, and is character¬ 
istic of the costume of the New Empire, Tills robe has been 
lUustratcd in wear in previous chapters. Among other 
examples see Figs. 34, 40 and 59. Plate II and Fig. 59 
shew this simple rectangular dress hanging free with its 
shape plainly visible, but it is far otherwise wiili the more 
elaborately draped examples where the cut or shape is 
compictcly disguised by the arratigemem on the figure. At 
times, as has been said, the bottom corners were rounded off 
to prevent iia dragging on the ground when worn loose and 
ungirded (fff again the Royal Harper at Fig. 59). The 
otlter loosely hanging example (shewn at Plate 11 ) has for 
its subject the god ^iris with his charactcrbtic head-dress 
composed of the tall White Crown of Upper Fig) pt supported 
by tall white plumes on either side, this arrangement is 
called by some, but not by all, Egyptologists the “ Atef 
Crown." In his liands he carries the ccrcmotaai crook, and 
flail and wears the ceremonial cur\'cd beard of the gods. To 
make the somewhat archaic drawing of Plate II quite clear 
reference should be made 10 Figs. 830 and A. In the former 
the robe is shewn draped on a lay figure and in the latter 
we have a flat pailcrii of the same. Several actual specitnens 
of this type of robe have been preserved to us. One is 
illustrated in Atgypiischt A/owtnwnfm by Dr. C, Lcctnans, 
the original being in the Leyden Museurn. Similar in shape 
to Fig. 83^ this specimen is tied at tlic neck with little 
lasscllcd cords, has a Fringe at the bottom and ornamental 
Stitchcry down each side. Sir Gardner Wilkinson illustrates 
a robe with a corded decoration sewn round the neck and 
wrist apcrtui'cs and w'ith a heavy fringe at the bottom, 
Lastly, Mr, Howard C-ancr in his bcx)k on Tut-ankh-amen 
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(Vol. Ill) shews a photograph of an actuaJ robe — one of 
tvvo specimens found in die tomb. In this the decoration Is 
of W'otj] tapestry and its airangeinrni, though not its detail, 
corresponds almost exactly with those numerous examples of 
the Eg>‘pio-Roman Period (the so-called CopUt Gravc- 
clothcs ”) which are exhibited in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, London, and elsewhere. In Vol. II of this series 
of the Teehnieal fiistoty of Cajtumf there arc several illustrations 
of these Egypto-Roman tunics. 

Next we come to various methods of draping this robe 
as worn by the Egyptians and here comparison should be 
made with the same garment draped as The Royal Robe 
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of Penia** at Plate IX, where the effect sought after is so 
entirely differcni from that whicli became the vogue in 
Egypt, Plate I (3) is an illustrautm of Ani ihc Scribe" 
taken from the Bo(ik of th Dead (British Museum), 1450 b.c. 
Here wc get an elalxiratc and charactcnstically Egyptian 
method of draping. In Plate II the edges of the robe are 
sewn together down each side, leaving only enough of an 
opening for the hands, but in Plate I (3) it is left open at each 
side and the front half of the garment b taken and pinned 
at the back of the waist, while the back Iialf is draw-n towards 
the front and girded with a wide sash, measuring about 
32 inches by lao inches. In dcplcuiig this form of draper)' 
t he Egyptian artist orten found himself in djlficultles with the 
perspective of the folds of the material, hence he often draws 
the robe as if it had one sleeve and one open side. The 
artist’s effort to draw Fig. 84/7 and A Ulustratei the point in 
question. They are both intended for the same costume seen 
in different positions: while the robe is clearly represented at 
Fig, 844, in Fig. 84^ there appears to be a sleeve. These 
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twfo drawings art? after Rosellini, who describes them as 
being from Beit Qiialii, in Nubia, dating sixteenth century 
B.c. Contiiming the description of Plate I (3), reference 
should be made to Hg. 85, which is a drawing of this costume 
cut out and draped on a lay figure. After the back and 
front of the robe have been arranged as described on p. 81 
the wide girdle or sash is draped as follovvs 1 Commence at 
die right side of waist, drawing the sash downwards towards 
the left and round the hips at the back, next draw upwards 
across the front from right to left and round the hips at the 
back, next draw upw'ards across the front from right to left 
and round the waist at the back and luck in the remaining 
length of sash in from as shewn in Fig, 85, Fig, 86fl, h and r 
is drawn from the lay figure on which has been draped the 
same arrangetnenl of this robe but with the sasti difTerently 
adjusted as shewn, h is taken from a British Museum 
sculpture in the round, dating 2500 f.c. Fig, 873 and b is 
from the Cairo Museum and represents an Egyptian priest 
or religious official of 1300 a.c, In tins ease there is no girdle 
or sash. The front of die robe is first pinned behind the 
waist and then the back part is draw'ti forward, caught up 
and lucked in in front of the waist as shewn. Fig. 64, p. 
shew'ing two women house-servants, is not depicted with 
any great clearness by the Egyptian artist, but, as far as 
can lie gathered, the draping here is the same as at 
Fig, 87. 

There was a method of draping which was specially char¬ 
acteristic of the dress of women. Plate III (i) U taken from the 
Book of iht Dfad (British Museum), J450 B.c. and represents 
Thuihu, the wife of Ani die Scribe dressed as a priestess and 
holding the systrum. Fig. 88 shew* her robe draped upon 
a lay figure. In this case the front half is mt pinned behind 
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the back of the waist but is kqji quite full in front, and the 
back hair, instead of being girded by a sash, is drawn round 
to the front and the edges tied up in a knot, high up, just 
below the breast. At times this robe, on women, b not 
knotted under the breast but, instead, it b kept in place by 
a high girdle of the type shewn at Plate I (4}, which plate 
introduces us to another form of gannent, 'Hib, though not 
of very frequent occurrence, characterbes some of the women’s 
costumes of the New' Empire. It seems to have consisted of 
a skirt and a cape. The drawing b after RosclUni, who 
gives its origin as being from “ the Valley of the Queens ” 
at Thebes and as representing ** the Queen Amon-mai, wife 
of Thuihmosb II (i8th Dynasty),” We have already seen 
a kind of cape illustrated as pan of a lath Dynasty man's 
costume at Fig. ao, p. 17, which ha.s a rectangular piece of 
material ihrown round the shoulders and fastened at the 
two comers in front. The cape of Queen Amon-mai b 
diflcTcntly adjusted and a solution of the method b offered 
at Fig. B9a ; here the shape, as will be seen, b rectangular. 
To drape it, take the corners a and r and twbt the material 
until the triangles abc and drf each becomes like a twbted 
cord, then knot as shewn at Fig, 8gd, The skirl b also 


sc da 



Fig. 

rectangular in shape {m Fig, Bpc). It b seamed down the 
short sides of the rectangle. \ narrow strip of material is 
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threaded ihrou|^h at the waist-line to form a gaihcring- 
siririg which is pulled in and ktiotted round the waist {see 
Fig. ftgd). Over this is worn a narrow girdle about a hundred 
inches in Icngtlt which passes twice round the waistt lea^Titg 
tong ends to hang down in front. As has been satd^ tliis 
girdle was also w'orn to keep the robe, shewn at Plate III ( i )» 
in position, as an akemative to the knotted edges. See also 
Fig. 40 alter Champollion, who describes the drawing as 
** ail Fg%'pTian Princess front the Palace of Ramcscs IV 
at Mcdinet Habu with dtaraclcristir costume and insignia.” 
Fig. (JO shews another method of wearing a similarly cut 
skirt, especially as seen in the blest periods of the New 
Empire. In ihis case there is no waisi-cord, instead two 
pieces of the upper edge, about half a yard apart, arc taken 
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in the hands and twisted i one is then crossed over the other 
and tucked inside, afterwards the other is pulled up and 
forms an “ car,” as shewn in sketch. This particular type of 
draping is worn at the present day by both men and women 
in Burma and called “ the Sarong.” This draping should 
be compared with Plate 1 (2) where it gives the inspiration of 
the painted, striped decoraiinn on the dress of Queen 
CJeopatra-Coccia. Fig. Sgft Is a flat pattern of the deep, 
jewelled collar shewn in wear at Plate I (4) and forming such 
a feature of ihe dress of persons of diaunedon in Egypt. It 
was lastencd at the back of the neck by the tying of two 
small strings attached or, at times, tJicrc was a jewelled 
clasp. Often the corners at the back were rounded off with 
tlic latter method of fastening. Figs. 91, 92 and 93 are 
taken from British Museum sculptured figures. Fig. 91 is 
that of an Egyptian woman which dates 1450 a.c. Mere we 
have the skirl cut as at Fig, 90, to which is added a long 
rectangular cloak. The top edge of this skirt in Fig. gi is 
gathered up in the hands as in Fig. 90, and crossed over in 
the first stage of making a knot. The two comers of the 
cloak are then laid upon it and the knot completed so as to 
hold the cloak in place. Thb is made clear in the drawing. 
Fig. 92, which dates a.d. 200, shews a Roman adaptation 
of the same eostutue. Ttic Figure wears, underneath, the 
ordinary Roman woman^s costume (the ** Stola ”) which is 
of a sleeveless type. Over the Siota, witich it holds in at 
tlic waist, b worn an Egyptian skirt to w‘Kich is knotted a 
small rectangular scarf, forming a little capeover the shoulders, 
as shewn in the drawing. Fig, 93U is a Greek costume of the 
fourth century b.c. in which again the Egyptian Inftuciicc is 
strongly marked. To knot the cloak to the over-skirt in this 
laM cKampIc the fullness of the skirt should be bunched up 
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in one hand, the two comers of the eSoak sliOuJd be taken in 
ihc other hand and formed into a loop. Tiicii, when the 
bunched-up piece of skirt is passed through the loop, the 
latter should then be drawn tight, as at Fig. 934. Fig, 93^, 
which siipplemctits the diagrammalic drawing at 930 
(w'^^hich diagram has been adapted from an original now in 
the British Museum) is a rqarescntalion of a Graeco-Roman 
siatue of the goddess Isis (now In the Capitoline Museum, 
Rome). Fig, 93^ is here given because the pow'er of repre¬ 
senting drapery in a realistic; fashion, w'hich was possessed by 
the sculptors of this Graeco-Roman age, enables the costume 
to be well uodctBttJod ; whereas the very beautifuj hut stiff 
anrl arcltaic Egyptian sculpture of a stmilar dress is dlfTicuU 
to grasp as a piece of consimctivc drapery. 

We now come to a completely different type of dress, 
though at first glance when seen in the Egy'plian paindngs 
and sculptures it appears very similar to the Robe. This 
garment may be called the Shawl or “ Sari *’ type of dress 
as its measurements, shape and draping are almost identical 
with Utc Indian woman’s Sari. In Egyptian costume it 
is also essentially a garmiint for women, and like the Robe it 
is characiciisiic of the New Empire. There can be no doubt 
of the Eastern origin of this garment.* It is found in 
Egyptian costume after the date of the Hyksos invasion with 
its rcsultam Asiatic induences. See also illustrations of tlic 
Mesopotamian Section of this volume where we see it in 
wear in die ** Land of Etam ” as early as the second rnillenium 
BX. Fig. 38 representing Queen Taia (18th Dynasty) and 
Fig. 39, Queen Ankhnes Neferaira (ahlh Dynasty) arc seen to 
be wearing (his costume. Sec also Plate 111 (a) after Gardner 
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\\'ilkin5on, who describes ihc wearer as “ ihc sister of a 
priest ” (from Thebes). Figs, 94 a and b are shewn to explain 
the exact manner of draping and cutting out the costume at 
Plate III (2) which bt however* only one of the various 
methods of arranging the Sari, Fig. 94^ is draped as follows : 


1 

ii ---— --—* 

-b 

+ 

* 
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Fir- 94*- 


Take the garment (which should measure about 162 inches 
by 45 inches) and ftist ttc a cord round the waist and tuck 
into it corner b at Icft-hatid side of waist* pass edge i around 
the back and round the right side to front again, then gather 
up some of the material into pleats and tuck them into the 
centre front of waisi-cord ; now pa® round the back again 
to right side I catch up the whole drapery and throw it 
upwards from right-hand side of waist under the left armpit, 
pass on round the back and over the right shoulder towards 
the front, then throw the remaining portion of garment 
across ihe chest and backwards over the left shoulder ; take 
corner a and bring it round under the right armpit, release 
comer h which was first tucked in to wabt-<ord and tic it to 
corner a. Tlie corner ( will hang down at the back and the 
comer d will appear at the bottom hem beside the left ankle. 

The ingenuity displayed in the draping of these garments 
can best be realized when one actually drapes them upon a 
r 
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lay figure, as lias been done in the case of Fig. 944 wbich b 
drawn from such a model. If this drapery which has been 
desenbed be compared with a modern arrangcmcni of the 
Indian Sari the resemblance will be seen to be striking (it* 
F^s. r and rfj. Tliis Sari, which measures 4I yards by 
39 inches, is diewri at Fig. 95^, The method of draping is as 


! 

' 

a b; 


^ ' ... 
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c d 

Length 4hYds. width 39tn. 

Els- 95«- 


follows; Tie a waist-cord ; take comer h and fix it to the 
waist-cord at right side of waist then pass the edge b-a across 
the front of waist round the left side towards the back, and 
round the hack of wais< again to the right side ; now take up 
some pleats in tlic material and tuck them inside the waist- 
cord in centre front of waist, then pass on the drapery round 
the waist to back and round to the right side again. Now 
catch up ad the remaining drapery anti throw it upwards 
across the chest over the left shoulder. Let the comer e 
hang down at back, and bring the comer a round towards 
the front of waist, pass it over the rest of the drapery to the 
left side of waist and then luck it into the wabt-cord aa seen 
at Fig. 95^. This completes one method of draping tile 
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Indian Sari. The mcasurementa given at Fig. 95a wilt 
drape it on a woman of 5 feet 4 inches. For a smaller woman 
the Sari should be narrower. It can, as a rulci be observed 
that when the £g>-ptians dealt with this form of drapery, 
all the folds appear to be designed to radlRte from one point, 
and that usually at the right side of the waist with charming 
effect. Figs. 96, 97 and 98 are examples of this radiation of 
folds. They arc from the British Museum and of a period 
late in the New Empire. 

To drape Fig. 96 take a piece of materia! identical with 
that shewn at Fig. 94A. Take the comer a and hold it at 
nght side of waist in front, pass the edge a-b round the 
back and round the left side to the front again, tuck in 
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some pleats in centre front and pass roLind the back to the 
left side of waist under left arm towards the front; catch 
lip the ciiitrc draperj' and throw over right shoulder^ pass 
the upper edge of the garment round the back of the neck 
and over the left shoulder and downwards across the breast 
to right, where the comer b should be tied to the comer a. 
Corner d hangs down in a point at the back and comer c 
(not shewn in diagram) hangs down near the right ankle. 
This completes the drapery. 

To drape Fig. 97c take a piece of material measuring 
182 inches by 45 inches. Tic a wabt-cord and hold the 
comer a at left side of waist in front, then throw the whole 
garment upwards over the right shoulder to the back; 
take the corner e, bring it round under the right arm and 
hold it LOgeihcr with the corner a l draw the edge a-h 
(which still hangs over the right shoulder) downwards 
across the back to left side of waist. Bring it round to front 
of wabt and pin h to the comers a and r at the left side of 
waist in front, passing the garment on round the front ; 
form a few pleats in the centre front and tuck into waist- 
cord, then pass it round the right side of waist and upwards 
across the back, over the left shoulder, downwards across 
the breast to the right side of waist ; Iiere pass a loop of 
material over the left wrbt as shewn in diagram ; now pass 
a girdle round the waist over the entire drapery and knot 
it al the right side of waist as shewn In the diagram, so 
confining the drapery as illustrated. The comers a and r 
arc hidden under superimposed drapery at the left side of 
wabt. The comer h appears near the left hand and the 
corner d hangs down near the left ankle. Tlie measurements 
of the drapery arc intended for a woman about 5 feet 6 inchra 
in height, the width of the material should be less than 
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45 inches for a. smailer person. This completes a very com- 
plicated drapery. 

(The four beautiful Uitle goddesses, who with outstretched 
arms guard the Canopic Chest from the tomb of Tut-ankh* 
amen wear the Shaw) or Sari costume draped in a fash¬ 
ion not unlike Fig. 96 (je< Vol. Ill, Plates VII and VIII, 
H. Carter’s T«l-airJtA-tfjnn»)* 

By contrast with the last example Fig, gBtf is a drapery of 
great simplicity, measuring 6a inches by 50 inches- To drape 
it proceed as fbltows : Take the comer a of Fig. 98A and bold 
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it at right side of wjtisi in Tront, pass the edge a-i round the 
back of waist to the left side and across the from of waist, 
pass it round to the right side again under the right arm and 
towards die baeJt, now upwards over the left shoulder, tic 
the comer a to the comer b in front. Here a and b are 
knotted logeiher, d hangs down from the left hand and e is 
near the right ankle. This completes the drapery. Fig. 
t)9ir and h sbew-s an arrangement uf a cioak. It is worn by a 
man and the date is sixth century b,<i. This simple drapery 
can be readily understood by a glance at the diagram. 
Fig. looi* is from a sculpture in the British Museum, No. 565, 
iBth or i9ih Dynasty. Here arc two seated figures, those of 
an ofiidal and hU wife. The costume of the iattcr has been 
already explained at Fig. 96. Fig. looa wearing die Robe, 
of which garment several illiistralions have already been 
given. In Fig, (ooj, however, we see an example also of the 
corselet worn over it and here the corselet is without braces. 
It was most probably of either quitted linen or of leather. An 
explanation of its cut or construction is offered at Fig, looA. 
It should be added that the man and woman in this sculpture 
wear, cadi of them, the large and stately wigs of the New 
Empire over their elegant draperies. Fig. tour and b has 
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already been rercrrcd to at Fig, 45 vrherc it « shewn a$ part 
of the military dress of the Pharaoh, Rameses III, The 
'* crossover " corselet is worn with difTcreni types of kilt and 
even over the long robe a kilt of gaufTered Imen identical to 
shape with that in the diagram is worn by Tut-ankh>amen 
(Plate Vllj VoL IL, H. Carter’s Tat-ankh-amen). It seems to 
be characteristically Egyptian, As wilt be seen, the kilt in 
the diagram Fig. lom differs from the gauffered example 
seen at Fig, .1,5. Fig, 101^ offers a simple method of cutting 
out the “ croMover ” corselet. Fig, roi is after Champollion, 
u'ho describes it as being a portrait of Ptolemy Philadelpbus 
(33rd DynastyJ. This very late example of Egyptian art is 
here shewn as an example of the exaggerated corner of some 
types of the Ibld-over kilt, which from early to late periods 
was an occasional feature of tliis type of garment. 

It would seem here as if the usual rectangular cut of the 
kilt had been abandoned and the garment narrowed off at 
the top so as to have a point somewhat sharper than the 



traditional right angle at the lower edge. That particular 
variety ofkili shewn at Fig. 102 h richly decorated and an 
enlargement of its detail is given in the next chapter. Sandals 
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arc shewn at Fig. [03<3f and Ttir drawings art after 
Gardner Wilkinson, who tells us that tlicse two examples of 
footwear arc from the Berlin Museum and that Egyptian 
sandals were made of woven palm leaves, papyrus stalks 
or other similar materials. It will be seen on examining 
previous illustrations that on most occasions the Egyptian 
went barefooted] and that when sandals are shewn as part 
of the costume they are usually the wear of persons of 
consequence. 


t-l*. tM. 
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EGYPTIAN ORNAMENT 

There arc Few ^riiers on ihe history' of onxament who fail 
to pvc a prominent ]>lacc lo ihc magnificent and varied 
decorations For wliicli <'\ndcnt Egypt is justly Famotis, Tl*erc 
is here a triumph of colour as well as of form, and ii takes 
either the character of flat painted ornament or tluii executed 
upon sculpture in the round or in low relief. As applied to 
costume in particular we liavc evidences of tapestry-woven 
omamcm in specimens of actual material which have been 
found in the tombs. There is in addition a number of 
representations which are evidently those of costumes 
enriched with embroidciy and with painted decorations. The 
Egyptians used their favourite decorative motifs upon temple 
walls and ceilings, upon tombs, furniture, chariots, costume 
and Jewellery alike, or with comparatively slight modification. 
It will, thetefore, be permissible to discuss their ornament in 
the abstract apart from its application. Great collections of 
Egyptian ornament were made for the HiUcrits t>/ Omameal 
produced during tire nineteenth ccniuiy' and among thmtc 
published during the second and third (quarters especially, 
there are several large folios illustrated lA-ith carefully drawn 
lithographs in colour. From these volumes most of the 
examples here given are drawn, with the exception of a few 
which have hccti sketched directly from mummy cases in the 
British Museum. Plates IV and V have in their detail 
strong resemblances one with another, yet the differing 
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arraiigcrnent£ of their simple elements never iail to give a 
sense of variety and interest. Perhaps the tuo most frequently 
used details are the canvcntionalkcd lotus and papyrus. In 
Plate IV (t), for example, die lotus flower or lotus flower and 
bud occurs at a, b and r, while the papyrus Is seen in the 
lowest part of the border at d. The decorations at r to it are 
purely geometric, A characterisuc method of colour- 
arrangetnem la shewn at / and £. The colouring of such 
decorative borders tn the styles of other countries generally 
exhibiLs a simple alicniaiion, as, for example, “red-blue, red- 
blue, etc,” In / and jf, however, we find “ blue-white, green- 
white, blue-white, red-while, blue-white, etc,” At g we have 
“ green-white, red-white, buff-white, blue-white, ^ green- 
white, etc.” Tlicse rhylhmtc colour arrangements are almost 
aivvays seen in Egyptian ornament in preference to the more 
usual alicmation and this is no doubt the reason why the 
paiterm, childishly simple in fotm, coitiuiue to fascinate and 
please. Much of the ornameni in Plate; IV and V will 
be recogniifcd as having been indicated (necessarily on 
a very small scale) upon the costumes illustrated in previous 
chapters, but they can be better appreciated when referred 
to the examples here drawn to a larger size. In Plate IV (3), 
besides the lotus ornament at 1, / and we have at a the 
famous symbolic design of the sun's disk, supported on either 
side by uraci and outspread tvings, A sense of repose is 
conveyed by the strongly horizouial arrangement and the 
idea of protection is suggested by the wings themselves in 
which the radiation of the feathers by gradual transition 
from the honJtontal to the vertical adds atiothcr attractive 
feature to this immensely impressive design. Those equally 
beautiful radiating effects given at b and c at once arrest the 
eye. Here arc seen the sacred emblems of the hawk and the 
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scarabaeus (beetle) fespcciively, which are met with over 
and ov^r again in Egyptian costume decorations. Of the 
two, the hawk is the more IrequentEy used on costume, as has 
been itlustrated in previous chapters, but the scarabaeus b a 
favourite motif in £g)'pttan jcweHery. There was a pectoral 
with pendant beetles in lapis lazuli among the treasures 
found in the tomb orTut-ankh-amcn. At g there is a specimen 
of that feather ornament to W'hich reference has already been 
made in connection with the corselet of the god Amen-ra at 
Fig. afi, p. 23. From Plate IV (a), rf, r, / and A are again 
examples of geometric motifs. In Plate Figs, a and b give 
two enlargements of that pendant apron, such a frequent and 
decorative incident of the costumes of the Pharaohs, as will be 
seen in wear on reference to previous chapters. An actual 
specimen of one of these pendants has beeiv found in the 
tomb of Tut-ankh-amen. It consists of plates of gold inlaid 
with coloured glass and precious stones, the plates being 
joined together with liny golden beads. The coloured strips 
at either side of these royal pendants w'ere most probably of 
painted or inlaid leather. Again r and d arc two illustrations 
of the lotus ornament and e gives a characteristic treatment 
of the feather j it is from a fan and it can be noted that the 
striped effect here seen is precisely the same as that on the 
two tall plumes surmouniing the head-dress of the god 
Amen-Ra at Fig. 26. 

The question now arises as to how the colouring of 
these plates of painted ornamcni conforms to that of the 
actual ornament upon the materials from which the Egyptian 
costumes were made. The artists who represented these 
costumes in colour in ancient times were dependant on a 
very limited range of paints, and these paints did not 
necessarily correspond with the dyes used for spun threads 
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or woven materiRb. Though there seems to be evidence at 
times that ancicnl garments were painted as w'ell as dyed, 
the pigments for application to woven stuff would have had to 
be specially prepared. Plate 1 ( i ) is a case in point, it is most 
probable that the decoration here shewn was painted. On 
the other hand, Plate 11 has the appearance of a printed or 
woven pattern. A rattgc of the actual, coloured dyes has been 
preserved for us in those used for the decorations of the 
Egypto-Roman tunics to which reference has already been 
made. .A list of these dyes in order of preference may be 
given as follows i 

1. Deep ^vaftn purple. 

a. Indigo blue, deep and medium. 

g. Dull madder-red, deep and paler. 

4. Dull apple green of medium dcptli. 

5. Dull yellow-orange. 

These colours are illustrated from actual examples in the 
chapter on Roman Costumes in Vol. II of this scries of The 
Tecknicai ffblory of Casiame (sff Plate IV'). 

The habit of wearing gloves, and those of a highly orna¬ 
mental kind, was not unknown to the Eg^’ptians. In Mr, 
Howard Carter’s book, Tul-ankh-Amen, V’ol. Ill, there is a 
photograph of a pair of Unen gloves, the hacks of which are 
closely covered with a decoration In wool tapestry, The 
design on the hacks of these gloves consists of a closely 
arranged repeating pattern, the dciaUs of which consists of 
lotus buds and flowers alternating. This tapestry decoration 
was executed in woollen yams dyed as already described, 
the main groind l)cing always of linen. 

Fig. 104 is a corselet (the drawing is alter RoscUini, who 
describes it as being from the tomb of Rameses fV, first king 
of the igih Dynasty, r. fifteenth century a-c.). Here we see 
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a diagram of the garment. Fop ibc main design a pair of 
winged quadrupeds and a pair oF lions are arranged to face 
each other and the whole effect has a heraldic appearance. 
The design is not ciiaracierb tic ally Egyptian, but has 
evidently been adapted from a foreign source. Its colouring, 
Jiowwcr (as illustrated hy RoscIHiii), ami the disposition of 
its detail suggest that the original was executed in wool 
rapes try on a linen ground, to which method of decoration 
reference has already been made. 

Fig, 105 a \of gives further examples of Egyptian decora¬ 
tion, Fig. 105*7 is after Champollion, who describes it as 
being from the portrait of Rameses TX (20th Dynasty}, 
Here the successive borders arc extremely simple in their 
detail, yet the well-comraslcd bands which, form the pattern 
make up an exceedingly pleasit^ design. Fig. 105& and c 
arc again from Champollion, These are the detaib of the 
collar and kilt of Fig, 102, p, 97. In the collar one of the 
borders having leaf-tips with vc»n.s strikes a somewhat 
unusual note. I he kilt (c) is decorated in a manner fre¬ 
quently found on the stiff, triangular ftild-overe of ihb type 
of gannent. It should be realised that the Egyptian artist 
here intended to convey that the pendant apron should 
hang down in the centre front and the stiffened part project 
towards the left side of the figure. Fig. *05*/ is after RoscHini 
and Owen Jones, the Uiier giring its origin ajs from a tomb at 
Beni-Hassan. I'his border has as its inspiration the flowering 
head of the papyrus reed and is called '* khaker ornament. 
At Fig, 28 the bundle of reeds has been shewn as (he central 
detail of a royal head-dress and its origin explained. Sec 
also iig, 30, p, 25 — die same reeded ontament forming the 
tnple-Atef or Hoetas crown. Fig, 105# is after 
Gardner Wilkinson (Vol. U, p. 346) and is from an Egyptian 
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tady*s hand-mirror. These niirrors were highly burnished 
metal disks Inscried into handles of varied form, some 
presenting the figure of a woman, others a flowerj a column, 
or even a grotesque head whose ugliness would set off the 
good looks of the lady reflected above it ; this mirror is from 
a painted representation at Thebes, though there arc many 
actual specimens of these mirrors in our museums (ree 
Gardner Wilkinson, Vol. I, p. ifio). Fig. 105/13 part of a 
shallow wooden saucer probably designed to hold a small 
portion of ointment taken from a lai^e jar and is intended 
for convenience in use at the mileu This delightful design, 
with two fish, each holding a spray of lotus, is an exam pie of 
the principle of balance in design In place of the usual 
principle of symmetry' which pervades most Egyptian 
ornament. Fig. 106, the tail-piece to this chapter, is after 
Gardner Wilkinson, who calls it ** Egyptian Buffoons,” and 
its origin b Thebes. The reeded head-dress here shewn 
should be compared with Figs. 1051/and also Figs. 28 and 30, 
and is another CMamplc of design founded on the papyrus. 
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Section II 


.VfClENT MESOPOTAMIAN COSTUME 
INTRODUCTION 

The ccMiumcs in thw acction can be divided into three distinct 
types, and their dates (which are here given in round numbers 
but more exactly with each illustraiion of costume) are 
consecutive. The styles arc as tbllows : 

t. Tiic sheepskin skirt or kilt, r. 3000 b.c. 

2. The Urge shawl or draperyj, r. 2000 a.t:. 

3. The tunic with or without an added shawl or shawls, 

f. 1000 B.G.-7OQ B.G, 

In Stylt JT, There U little diflercnce between the dresses of 
the men and women ; while military dress, except for the 
weapons carried, does not differ greatly from that of dvilians. 

In StjAt a. The drapery of the sliawl differs among men 
and women. The military dress is short and trim, differing 
much from the dviUan dress of ceremony. Throughout this 
style we have a survival of StjU i in that the costumes of 
gods and goddesses are made of a woven material which 
imitates the fleece of the sheep. 

In Siylt _j, VVe have a far more advanced and developed 
costume. As in most Asiatic countries the dress of the men 
seems more important than that of tlie women. Military 
costume is highly specialized, shewing armour. Lavish 
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ornament a characteristic of the more elaborate civilian 
dresses. 

While there is a certain amount of overlapping among 
these three stylcsj we can on the whole associate them with 
three great names prominent in Mesopotamian history and 
at the same time with three geographical regions of that 
country, 

t. Wr can, for example, associate Styfe t with the 
StimeTtan peoples of Southern Mesopotamia. 

2. We can also associate Sfyk s w^itJi the Babjioniim 
peoples and with Middle Mesopotamia, though StjfU s is seen 
in wear in the iater Sumerian era {see Fig. 117a). 

3, Lastly, we can associate Style j with the Asians of 
^''ort/iern Mesopotamia, though here again we find Style j in 
wear in the later Babylonian era {see F'ig, is&t and h). 


CHAPTEK IX 


SUMERIAN STYLE IN COSTUME 

This civUizatlon was atrcady old b«fore the third millenium 
fi.C>; but the dress remained primitive compared with the 
progress in other arts, such as working in metal, for example. 

The dress consisted of a sheepskin skirt with slit opening 
or more probably a kilt of the wrap-round variety and was 
as a rule kept in place by a padded belt. In some cases the 
material of tlie garment was of sufficient length to be passed 
upwards under the belt and a short end of it was thrown 
from behind forwards over the left shoulder. There arc 
examples of the kilt without the fleece, but usually the whole 
of the sheep*s wool was left on the skin. This is represented 
in a highly conventionalized, and ptimltive style, but the 
fact that the liecce of an actual sheep, on the anunafs back, 
is represented by Sumerian artists in art identical manner 
leaves no doubt in tlte mind that the Sumerians at the 
commencement of the third millenium b.c, were clothed in 
sheepskins, though it is possible lliat the fleeces may have 
been combed and trimmed so giving the flounced dfect. 
The other details of these eosiumes will be best explained by 
the drawings here following. The so-callcd ” Standard of 
Ur ” found in the '* Graves of Ur,”^ which latter have been 
dated r. 3500 a.t., illustrates clearly the civil and military 
Sumerian costume of this remote period. The “ Standard " 
has a background of a dark pitchoJike substance and the 
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human figures upon this background arc intaid in white, 
chiefiy white shcl!, with here and there some details engraved 
upon them. The Standard Ibrnu a part of the collections at 
the British Museum and Figs. 107 to t to are taken from it. 
Fig. 107, that of a man canying (ish, shevt^ a leather kilt 
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with padded belt and the leather at the bottom of kilt has 
been cut into a sort of fringe of scallops. The )»ead b shaven 
and the feet are bare. The padded belt so much in evidence 
on Sumerian costumes is very siititlar in appearance to that 
seen on the costumes of Ancient Crete. Fig. io8, that of a 
s^arman, gives us an example of military costume. Tlie 
IdJt here is similar to that of Fig. toy but it is shorter, and 
over it the soldier wears a cloak which may be of leather— 
perhaps the dappled skin of an animal—but, on the other 
hand, it might be of heavy felted doth, studded over with 
small disks of metal. The helmet is probably of leather, 
though metal helmets were known to the Sumerians even at 
ihb very early period. Fig. 109 is that of a harper in a 
costume praciic^y identical with that of Fig. toy. Tfic 
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twelve-stringed harp which is carried by this man, though, it 
is represented in the primitive Tashion characteristic of the 
Standard of Ur, shews great similarity to an actnai harp 
which was discovered in the Graves of Ur. The baldric 
worn by the harper b probably for the support of his instrif* 
ment. Behind the harper b Fig. no, a woman singer, in 
similar costume. Her hair, which is not indicated with any 
great detail, may be dressed after the manner of that seen 
at Fig. 123 (shewn later in this chapter). 

Another example of Sumerian costume is seen at Fig. m. 
The original b now in the Louvre and is executed in low 
relief. The date is f. itgoo b.c. This relief represents Ur- 
Nina " Patesi ” or Ruler of the city of Lagasli. He b 
carrying a mason's basket on his head, symbolizing hts 
founding of a temple. Tlic .Sumerian kilt here has the full 
sheep's Hcecc upon it and thb b indicated in a highly 
conventional manner which suggests Bounces, but b merely 
meant to represent a natural sheepskin, perhaps combed and 
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trimmed to give this flounced effect. The customary sltavcn 
head and unshod feet arc seen as b usual at thb period. 

Fig. 113 b said by some authonties to be Dudu^ Prime 
Minister to Ur-Nina, while others identify it as Lidda, 
daughter of the Patesi. In any ease the costume is practically 
identical with that of Fig, 111 save that here b an ejcample of 
the wrap-round kiit being of sulTicicnt iength of material to 
enable a portion to be drawn up under the belt at the back 
and thrown forwards over the left shoulder forming a little 
cape on that side. The head here b covered with liair, or it 
may be a wig. The original relief in the Louvre b somewhat 
damaged and imperfect, but there b a suggestion that the 
coiffure may be arranged in similar fashion to that of Fig. 123 
(shewn later in this chapter}. Figs, iii and 112 with their 
extraordinarily primitive air arc irresbtibly suggestive of 
Adam and Eve in their " coats of skins.” 

Two further examples of Sumerian dress arc given at 
Figs. 113 and 114. Fig. 113 ts from a limestone relief found 
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at LV which shews the costume of a charioteer holding the 
reins in his hand. Tlie hair is long, or it may be tliai the 
head is co^'ered by a wig similar to those seen in Ancient 
Egi'pt. The kill here is verj,' short, and probably has its 
opening at the centre front which is covered with a separate 
hanging piece which conceals the opening ; this example 
may be a more ancient type of kill than Figs, 107 to 110. 
The last example of this style of costume is Fig. 114, from 
the well-known “ Stele of the Vultures,” now in the Louvre. 
The date \% c. 3800 B.c. It represents Eannalum, King or 
Chief of Sipourla, advancing on the foe at the head of his 
phalanx of warriors. He w'cars an ankle-length sheepskin 
kilt and over it a large shawl ur cloak of skin of a liner 
texture. His helmet is of ancient Sumerian design and 
almost identical in shape with that seen on the Standard of 
Ur, Fig. 108, except that here there is a chignon of hair 
added at the back and a hllct to keep the chignon in place. 

We have an actual helmet found in the Graves of Ur 
known as tlie Golden Helmet of Mcs-Kalam-Dug, dating 
c, 3000 B-C, This specimen differs in shape from that of 
Eannatum, as it is designed to exactly reproduce an elabor¬ 
ately dressed head of hair and therefore has no peak at the 
top, bin is the shape of die crown of die human head ; it 
resemble* the woman’s coiffure shewn at Fig. 131, The 
helmet of Kannatum has no detail except the chignon and 
fillet, Eannatum holds in his left hand a spear and in his 
right a weapon which has the appearance of a boomerang. 

* t5 seems 10 be the figure of a foreigner (the original is 
now in the T/Juvre) j it dates r. 3000 b.c. The costume con¬ 
sists of a kiU. but in this €:a5e it may be of woven material 
with a fiingc. The feathers on the head-<lress con be com¬ 
pared with those worn by Asiatic chieftain* as represented 
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by the ancient Egyptians Fig. 73c). The object held in 
the left hand is an oar. No doubt the change of style which 
will be seen in the foMow'Ing examples had some traditional 
stages, but if so we have very little evidence to go upon. 
There is one statuette in the round 
of a Sumerian ruler, dating early 
third oullcniutn b.c. which shews a 
drapery reaching up to the right 
armpit and over the left shoulder 
after the manner seen on Fig. 117;:, 
uB and 119, but the material ap* 
pears still to be sheepskin with the 
fleece shaved off and with a scal¬ 
loped or fleecy border at the boitom- 
.\11 evidence goes to show, however, 
that die change of siyte seen in the 
dress of Gudea of Lagash (Fig. 117^1) 
compared with that of Ur-Nina of Lagash (Fig, iti) was 
brought about by outside influences and the introduction 
of woven materials which now superseded the old sheepskin 
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dresses. 

It has been already staled in this chapter that though the 
Sumerians were very primitive in their costume, they were 
more advanced in other arts, notably in the an of mrial- 
working. The Golden Helmet of Mcs-Kalam-Dug, to which 
reference has already been made, is one example of SutneHaii 
skill in this art, hut another treasure also found in the Gtaves 
of Ur is an even more striking specimen of highly developed 
skill in design and execution. This is the “ Golden Crown of 
Queen Shubad,’* which is exhibited on a beautifully modelled 
reconstruction of the head in the British Museum. The 
coiffure is a massive black wig, thick as those worn in 
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Ancient Egypt* irii were otherwise ihc crown would be too 
lai^c for the head. The design of this wonderful crown^ 
besides exhibiting a mastery of the precious metais^ shews an 
exquisite appreciation of the beauties of leaf and flower. 
Raised high above the diadem is an ornament in thin beaten 
gold* Long-pointed rays like those of a star rise some inches 
above the liead, and at the tip of each ray hangs a rosette- 
shaped Flower with a jewel in its heart. Then round the 
head itself the deslgpi consists of rows of hanging leaves 
executed with great imih to nature. The first row is of 
willow leaves, narrow and elegant, the next row is of beech 
leaves, beautifully veined and with a crj'stat jewel, like a 
dew drop, at the tip of each leaf. Below the leaves there 
hangs a row of thin golden rings which overlap one anotfier 
in their profusion, .‘VJtogethcr the crown b something to 
wonder at and admire. With it were worn a massive series of 
necklaces and large and elaborate ear-rinp. All these were 
found buried with the queen in her sepulchre. The court 
ladies who shared her grave wore, some golden and Others 
silver, hair-ribbons. These elaborate omanicnts seem to 
have died out before the next period or style in costume ; 
the hair of the later centuries being kept in place then by a 
simple padded fillet, or a Hat gold ornament across the 
front of the head, pierced and tied with ribbons al the back 
(r« Figs, tao and 123), or again we sec at Fig, tat a simple 
Hat fillet and at Fig. i 2sa b and e a fillet over a veil or net. 


CMArTEtt X 


BABYLONIAN STi'LE IN COSTUME 

It hai been already explained that the period of Babylonian 
rule in Mesopotamia is, broadly speaking, from about soon 
B,c,; but the change of stymie in costume, a style which seems 
to have been Introduced from the north and possibly the 
east, took place earlier. 

Fig- 116 is from the “ Stele of Naram-Sin,” ^500 ».c. 
and now in the Louvre. Naram> 5 in was one of the successors 
of the Semitic conqueror. Sargon, who has been identified 
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with Nimrod of the Old. Testamcm (who made himself 
King of Sumer and Agade^ e. :2Goo b.c.). The stele was 
found at Susa, where it had been taken in later years as war 
booty by the King of Elam. In this piece of sculpture there 
is a noticeable advance in the an of representaiioo, when, for 
example, we compare it with the Standard of Ur, Naratn* 
Sin is in military dress. He is not clothed in skins, but in a 
fringed wrap-round kill of woven stuff with a small shawl, 
also woven, thrown over his left shoulder and knotted 
comer-wise over the right hip. His helmet is high and is 
decorated with two horns, also it b entirely different in its 
contours from the Sumerian shape such as is worn by 
Eatmatum (Fig. 114). He carries a bow and arrow and in 
addition a small battle-axe. His feet are encased in beauti¬ 
fully designed sandals of pierced leather, Altogether in Fig. 
] iG we have an entirely different style of dress, that which 
was worn by the military leaders of the Sargonid Dynasty. 

In Figs, nytti u8 and 119 we have an illustration of 
civilian state costume from the year f, 2370 b.c, till (. 2100 b.c. 
It will be seen that these tlirce personages arc alt wearing 
what is practically the same costume and arc shewn in front 
view (Fig, 117a), left-side view (Fig. 118) and right-side view 
(Fig. ti9)< Fig. nyB is that of Gudea the Sumerian ruler 
or Pateai of Lagash, f. 2370 B.c. (the original is now in tlie 
Louvre). Fig. 117a shews in its execution the very great 
advance in the art of representation which look place beiwcen 
this period, c. 2370 b.c., and the period ofUr-Nina, who was 
Patesi of Lagash, c, 2900 B.c. There is no head on thb 
original statue of Gudea, in the Louvre, but in the drawing 
(Fig. nyd) the head Im been restored from a contemporary 
portrait-head of Gudea, also in the Louvre. Fig. c 

and d : This drapery is from the figure of the King Gudea, 



fift. itKl. Fig. ir7fl. Tig. irjj. 
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2500 B.C. {jnr British Museum]. To dmpc: place ihc corner h 
of Fig, i\f£ under left armpii^ and draw the edge b-n round 
the back of shoulders under the right unnph, across the 
front of chest, and round the back again, and under the 
right armpit once more ; then throw the edge b-a upwards 
across the chest and over the left shoulder ; the COmcr a will 
then hang down the back. Take this comer a and tuck it in 
at the right side of breast, as shown in illustration (Fig. 117ft). 
It should be noted that, unless the left hand is raised, the 
left arm and hand are entirely covered by this drapery, the 
right arm only being left free for movement. This dignillcd 
draper)* presents points of similarity to the Roman toga of a 
much later period. The turban-like head-dre^ worn by the 
Patesi is practically identical with that of Figs, 118 and t >9, 
but his face is clean shaven, whereas the other two hgurcs arc 
bearded. Gudea has the typical Sumerian face, which is 
seen in front view and profile as well at Figs. laan and e. 
The method of adjusting the drapery is explained in detail 
at Figs, ^ ^td d. These latter drawings being made 
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from actuftJ draper)' on a lay figure were worked out from 
a statuette of Gudea la the British Museum collectioiif of a 
similar type to the Louvre example ii^a. Figs. ti8 and 
119 arc two additiona! examples of the draped shawl similar 
in style to that of Gudea and shew'ing a left ajjd right view of 
the drapery. Fig. nS is tliat of Ur-Nammu. fmt king of the 
3rd Dynasty of Ur, r, 2300 B.c. In Fig, 119 we have a 
representation of the celebrated lawgiver, King Hammurabi, 
who made Babylon his capital in 1940 b.c, and who is said to 
have been a contemporary of.^hraham. It will be seen that 
tlie fashion of shaving the beard has now died out, except 
for the upper Up, the faces arc fully bearded at both Figs. 

1 [8 and 119. (It is interesting to note that a shawl-drapery 
not dissimilar to the Babylonian is worn at the present time 
in certain parts of Africa, noticeably in the dress of the women 
of Mcndiland and Zanzibar.) 

As is usually the case in Asiatic regions, the representation 
of men*s dress b much more frequent tlian that of women, 
However, in Fig. 120 we have a statuette of a sealed woman 
(from die Louvre) which dates about the middle of the 
third millenium B.c. anterior to the period of Gudea. This 
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costume appears to be a tunic^ and it is made of titat tufi^ 
material called by the Greeks “■ Kaunakes,” which imitated 
the effect of the earlier sheepskin costumes in weaving. This 
must have been done either by sewing hanks of wool on to a 
woven background or by weaving with loops after the manner 
of Turkish towelling. The hair of Fig, 120 is worn in simple 
natural style and kept in place by a padded ftUet. The lady 
holds in her hand w'hai appears to be a small bottle,, or 
leather pouch in the ibrm nf a bottle. In Fig. 121, which 
dates from the first half of the third millenium b.c,, we have 
a portrait head which shews, in addition, another example of 
the Kaunakes material in the costume. The head is 
Sumerian in style and was found at Djoka (ancient Oumma). 
It is now' in the Louvre. The hairdressing here is worthy of 
note because it almost exactly reproduces that which has 
already been described as being used for a decoration of the 
Golden Helmet of Mcs-Kalam-Dug, one of the treasures of 
the Graves of Ur (irt p, 112). It would seem as if the men and 
women of this period used, on occasion, the same style in 
hairdressing. Compare also Fig. 121 with the helmet of 
Eannaium (Fig. 1^4). 

Fig. r22a, b and r are from a statuette of the middle of 
the third millcnium B.c, h was discovered at Lagash and 
is now in the Louvre, This delightful little figure b in an 
excellent state of preservation, save that, unfortunately, the 
lower part is missing. The characteristic Sumerian face is 
here well portrayed with its heai.y eyebrows, large round 
eyes and rather broad full cheeks. The type is said 10 
resemble one which is still found among si>mc of the 
inhabitants of India in our own day. (Compare the face of 
Fig. i22<i with that of Gudea, Fig. 117a.) The hair of Fig. 
122a is turned up into a chignon and covered with a smoothly 
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fitting vdl or net held in place by a broad hllei. The ** dog* 
collar ” necklace is also typical of the women’s dress of this 
period. This statuette shews another example of a draped 
shawl forming a compleic costume as it does in Figs. 117, 
118 and ] tg (Gudea, Ur-Nammu and Hammurabi). Tlie 
method of draping Fjg, ia 3 is, however, entirely different 
from that used for the male costumes, and in effect it seein.s, 
in its front view, more symmetrical as both shoulders arc 
covered. 

The shape of the scarf or shawl here Is almost that of a 

I- - ^ 
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double square {see Fig, taag) and the witlth is from chest to 
feet of the wearer- To drape it, lake the centre (A) of the 
top or upper edge (BAC) and place it against die centre of 
cheat Fig. load). Then pass both sides of BAG under 
each armpit. Cross the two ends of the drapery over at the 
back. The left side should be underneath and the right 
side on lop. Then draw the two comers (B and C) over 
the shoulders so that they fall down in front as shewn In 
the diagrams Figs. 433 d, e and /. The corner (E) from the 
bottom edge of the drapery is seen at the right side of the 
costume while the comer (F) ii hidden underneath. This 
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example is somewhat similar in effect to draperies seen in 
Ancient Egypt. Compare it, for exampJe, with Figs, gti and 
gSn. 

In Figs. 123 and 134 we have two costumes from a seal- 
impression, dating middle oi' the ihird milicnium b.c. or 
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rather later. The subject of this relief is thai of the intro¬ 
duction of a woman woiahippcr to a seated goddess (the 
seated goddess is not here shewn) by a lesser a.ssistant deity. 

The woman worshipper (Fig. 123) ia clothed in a fringed 
drapery wlucli distinctly resembles those worn by Figs, i lya, 
118 and r 19, except that one end of the shawl worn by Fig. 
123 is drawn over the tight arm, not under it as it is in the case 
of the three male costumes. The method of head adornment 
shews none of that elaboration which has been described as 
characterizing that of Queen Shu bad of the Graves of Ur 
p. 114), where also this seal was discovered, but on tlte 
other Itand it b interesting to note that the tied-up queue of 
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hair at the back survives as a maimer of hairdressing as late 
as sixth century b,c.* where it can be found, on the heads of 
both men and women, boUt in Greek sculpture and vase 
painting. The goddess (Fig; 124) wears a Beecy Kaunakes 
costume. It takes the form of a wrap-round iikin with one 
end of sutheient length to be drawn up at the back, passed 
across and under the rigid armjiit, and then ihrow^n back¬ 
wards to cover die left shoulder. Fig. 124 wears the (lomed 
mlirc or Cap of Power*' which is ihc sign of divinity ; 
indeed this costume is ideiiticaJ wtdi that of the male gods 
of this era. Both Figs. J33 and 124 wear the heavy '*dt^- 
colbr" necklace so popular at this period and until the 
se^'enth century b,c, where it is seen in wear on Queen 
.•Vshur-Sliarrat, wife of Ashur-bani-pal (srr Plate VII), 

Fig. 125a to / shews the costume of an Elamite lady, 
dating r. 2000 b.c. The original, an ivory statuette, is now 
in the louvre. Hie head and much of the JcA arm are 
missing (the latter has been restored in the drawing at 
Fig, tajja). The costumes of the Land of Elam (lying as it 
did on the Indian side of the Persian Gulf) shew, in this 
and in other examples, a distinct afUntty with the dress of 
India. Compare Fig. 125(1 to/with the drawings of a mo dent 
Indian sari at Figs. 95(1 to d, p. gi. The drapery of Fig. 125 
consists of a long shawl or scarf which completely covers tlie 
whole person. It measures about 135 inches by 55 inches. 
One end is rectangular but the other seems to be rounded off 
into a semicircle (jm diagram Fig. 125/), 

Fig. r25r, ii and e arc drawn from a reconstruction 
draped upon an artist's lay (igure. Tlic method of draping 
h as follows; Let the corner A (Fig, 125/] hang down over 
the right shoulder and cheat as far as the knee. Pass the 
upper edge of the garment backwards over the right shoulder 
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and on towards the Itft armpit, under the left armpit and 
loosely across the chest, under the right armpit, then upwards 
across the back to the top of the left shoulder. Now gather 
up a little of the slack edge running across the cKrat and pin 
the front of drapery to back of same on the top of the left 
shoulder, as seen in diagrams t25r and d. The rectangular 
corner A bangs down in front as far as the knee, while die 
semicircle joining the edge AC at C forms the corner C 
which is seen at the back, left side, where it touches the 
ground. The costume shews a short sleeve in another 
material, seemingly of embossed stufT, which covers the upper 
part of the left arm. This evidently belongs to a garment 
underneath the drapery. Possibly this may be a long tunic, 
but on the other hand it very much suggests the brassiere or 
bust-bodice (the ** cltoli ”) worn lo-day by many Indian 
women under their saris. 



Fig. iBs/i 

Figs. 126 and tay arc two Elamite costumes from a bas- 
relief found at Susa and now in the Louvre. These two 
examples are of a later age than Fig. 1453 and b and arc 
dated f. rooo 6.0.-540 n.c., belonging 10 the Assyrio-Elamite 
period. Fig. 126, who is evidently an aticndani holding a 
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fan or possibly a fly-whisk, is clad in a simple tunic with belt, 
such as is seen on Assyrian women of this period. Her hair 
is a short cosfTurc of elaborate curls. Fig. 127, seated and 
holding a spindle on which the thread is wound, seems to be 
clad in a drapery not unlike that of Fig. 125, though it is not 
very clearly indicated. The head, however, shews a most 
elaborate arrangement of twisted colls, and for that reason 
the representation is of great interest. From the period 
aooo B.c. it is permissible to use the term " Babylonian in 
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Speaking tioi only of ihc costume but of the dynasty f but it 
will be remembered that the draped style which has been 
described as Babylonian costume was worn by rulers of 
previous eras, namely, Sumerian, Accadian and Elamite, At 
Fig. itg was illustrated an early Babylonian king wearing 
the dress seen also on the Sumerian rulers, Gudea and Ur* 
Nammu ; Fig. 119 being a representation of the great king 
and lawgiver, Hammurabi, r, aooo ax. of the 1st Dynasty 
of Babylon. 

Fig. ta8(j and h shews the costume of a late Babylonian 
monarch, Marduk-Nadin*Athc, t. 1050 b.c., from a stele 
in basalt now in the British Museum. Here, it will be seen, 
the style of dress has completely changed from that of the 
early Babylonian rulers. In fact, Marduk*Nadin-.Akhc is 
clothed in a style of dress which we see on the kings of 
A^yria as late as the nimh century b.c, (compare Fig, 1 a8<j 
with Fig. lagj. Fig. shews the general effect of ilie 
costume apart from its ornamcm, while Fig, laBfr gives the 
shape and decorations of the garments worn, w'hich arc so 
similar in style 10 those of the .\s3yriai1 kings. Fimily, the 
head-dress or tiara should be noted, as it has a surprising 
history ofsur^'iva!, V\e see it. For example, with the addition 
of six horns at Fig. 153d as an .Assyrian example, and it 
survives also through the ancient Persian era. Perhaps the 
most strange fact of all is that, shorn of its decorations, we 
can sec it to-day used as a head-dress by the clergy of the 
Eastern Orthodox Christian Church. Tlic short-sleeved, 
anklc-Icngih tunic which covers most of the king’s person is 
surmounted by a small fringed shawl wrapped round the 
hips and kept in place by a broad waist-belt. The feet are 
shod, not in sandals but in shoes. There is a double baldric 
seen crossed over on the breast wtiich probably supports at 
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tlic back a weapon and perhaps a quiver for the arrows 
which Marduk-Nadtn-Akhe b carryiitf^. The shaping of 
tunic and shawl arc seen at Fig. as also the elaborate 
decoration, which latter was probably executed in tapestry^ 
darning by similar methods to those used on the ancient 
^yptian tunics which are still preserved to us in various 
museum collections. As wil be seen, the detail of the orna¬ 
ment is almost entirely geometric save that round the edges 
of the shawl and’ at the bottom of the tunic we find that 
well-known Mesopotamian symbol, the '* Tree of Life '* or 
“ Sacred Tree,” which can be observed in later centuries as 
a motif in the decorative art of the Assyrian Empire. As 
will be seen in Chapter XI, the costume of this Babylonian 
king, Marduk-Nadin-Akhe, at Fig. 138, remains as a style 
for the Assyrian kings throughout the period of their 
domination. 


CHAPTER XT 


ASSYRIAN STYLE IN COSTUME 

Tk£ Assyrian Empire began its career of conquest r. i too b.c. 
and ihc characteristic costume seems to have reached its full 
devcbpmenl by that dale, also tlie style survived practically 
unchanged until the ovcrilirow of the .\ssyrians by the 
Medcs and Persians. Wc arc fortunate in having access to 
the rich results of the many explorations in -\ssyria which 
began towards the middle of the nineteenth century. In 
particular there exist, in splendid preservation, very numerous 
examples of sculpture in tow rclter, where we see the life of 
this great empire laid bate in the utmost detail. As wc 
might expect of a race of warriors, battle scenes predominate 
ill the representations—chicRy we have great rulers and thdr 
soldiers in the panoply of war. 'riten also we have the 
tributaries and captives and here again it is abundantly 
evident that the Assyrian artists were becniy interested in the 
costumes of other nations, and took pains to represent them 
with exactitude. Our knowledge of women’s costume in 
Assyria is most frequently gained from the dress of women 
capeiv'es, but, as is usual in the East, much more care and 
enthusiasm is taken in the representaiton of the dress of meiu 
Besides the costume of the armies, there are preserved to us 
sculptures in relief shewing the costume of musicians, 
huntsmen, fishermen and so forth. Most frequently repre¬ 
sented of all Assyrian costumes is the dress of the great king. 
Wc see these monarchs in battle-dress, hunting-dress and in 
aialely ceremonial dress throughout the Assyrian era. These 
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rijya] costumes, moreover, are generally lavishly ornamented. 
Besides the heavy jewellery which was worn, the dresses are 
as a rule almt^t entirely covered with the richest decoration. 
This decoration, however,shews little variety, and the patterns 
which are seen on the costume of that late Babylonian 
monarch, \larduk’>Nadin-.'\khe {Fig- taSi) arc the inspiration 
of the ornament of the succeeding era. The royal costumes 
almost invariably consist of a fulblength tunic and frequently 
over that b draped a shawl or shawls. 

Fig. laq is one of the many representations of ihc great 
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.■\ssyrian, King Ashur-nasir-pal, ninth century b.c. The 
dlflcreitces between Fip, 138 and (39 are chiefly in the 
head-dress and footwear. Instead of the tiara seen at 
Fig. .128, Fig. 129 has a cap of soft raaieriai, probably felt, 
which, in spite of the conical projcciion at the top, is strikingly 
similar to the modern “ fez " or larbush ” now worn in 
South*Western Asia and North Africa. Next we notice that 
the belt of tltc ,As.syrian king is much wider than that of his 
Babylonian predecessor : last of all, while Marduk-Nadin- 
Akhc is wearing shoes, .Ashur-nasir-pal has sandab on his 
feet. At F'ig. 129 the small shawl docs oot go completely 
round the hips and is seen only at the back, not wrapped 
right round, anti it would therefore measure only about 
ao inches square, A second type of Assyrian royal costume 
has as its foundation the full-length tunic, but over this 
there is draped a targe square shawl which covei3 the whole 
form Irom waist to bottom of tunic, while a smaller shawl 
drapes the upper part of the body ; thb latter shawl is of 
semicircular sliape. An excellent illustration of this type of 
Assyrian royal dress is seen in a statuette of the same monarch, 
Ashur>iiasir-pai, as at Fig, 129, This is Fig. 130 nowin the 
British Museum. The drawing (Fig. 130) shews this siatu^ 
ette in front view. Here the king is bare-headed. He holds 
a mace in his left Haiid and a curved toothed weapon in his 
right. Thb type of royal cosiumc—a long tunic draped 
with shawls — was worn for at least two hundred yearx ; 
as well as the examples given of the ninth century b.c., we 
sec it on a relief of the Assyrian king, Esarhaddon, seventh 
century b.c. — ihc said relief fonuing part of the collection 
at the Berlin Museum. Fhc method of arranging the shawl 
draperies is indicated after a rather conventionaUxed and 
primitive fashion by the Assyrian anists. It is, therefore, 
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necessary to explain the construction by the illustrations at 
Fig. 13011, f 3iid d, where the shape of the two shawls used 
and the method of arranging them is shewn — the latter upon 
an artist's Lay ligure. To achieve the effect proceed as 
follows : Take the square shawi (Fig. tjod) and ibid out> 
wards about ao inches as at f-/. Tic a waist-oord on the 
tunic and tuck the comer /deeply into it at the left side of 
waist, then draw lightly round the figure in front and 
round again across the back of waist till the left side is 
reached again. Now double about 6 inches of the shawl 
inwards, and tuck in again into waist-cord. Then take the 
semicircular shawl (Fig. 130/) and attach the cord i-g to the 
waist-cord. Throw this shawl backwards over the right 
shoulder and arrange it as a sling over the left arm {see 
drawing 130&). The corner of [his shawl shews in front 
about 8 inches below the waist towards titc left. Tic a 
second wabt-cqrd tightly over all to keep the upper shawl 
in position. 

Still another representation of King x\shur-nasir-pal gives 
a variant of the lutitc over-draped with shawl. This is seen 
at Plate VI (2) and in the explanatory drawings at Fig. i3i£i 
to r. Plate VI (2) is a representation of the king from an 
enamelled tile decoration. His head-dress here shews the 
pendant liippeis at the hack, which arc simitar to those 
pendant bands (called “ in/ulae *’ by the mediaeval Cliiistian 
church of the West) which are seen hanging down at the 
back of a bishop's mitre. To drape the shawl as seen at Plate 
VI (2) proceed as follows (tlic shawl’s dimensions are given 
at Fig. 131a) : Take the garment and fold over on the line 
e~f so ihai f./ a, b hangs down outside ; then take the cord 
r-g, as illustrated) and hold g at right side of waist in front 
( w Fig. T3 1 throwing the remainder of the shawl backwards 
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over the right shoulder. Draw the edge e—f round the 
back of neck and form a slmg over the left arm as shewn. 
To complete the draping, continue to pass the edge «-/ 
routid the waist towards the right, passing under the right 
arm at waist level, then on round the back and left side, 
until it reaches about 6 inches in front of left side of waist \ 
now fold the remainder of draper^’ underneath, as shewn in 
the drawings, and tic a cord round waist to keep all firmly 
in position ; knot the end of the cord t~g to tliis waist-cord. 
Fig, I3ar shews the back view and Fig. shews the 

drapery thrown off the left shoulder to give freedom to both 
arms (Fig. 131^ and egidng rreedom to the right arm only). 
If the cord E-g is pulled dowTV so that t touches the waist, 
then both shoulders wilt be covered by the drapery. Fig, 
13]^ is one method of arranging the shawl as seen at Plate 
VI {2), but the cHccl can also be achieved without the added 
waist-cord or small attached cord, e-g. To drape as at 
Fig, igic, take the same shawl and make a somewhat deeper 
fold-over. The point e should be pinned or knotted to the 
waist-cord of tunic. Then, while arranging the remainder 
of the drapery after previous method, keep rolling it at the 
waist while it is being adjusted. When wont thus, with a 
roll of itself, the drapery' will remain in position, but it is not 
quite so secure as when confined with an added waist-cord. 
On the whole, this drapery with the large shawl or shawls 
must have been reserved for occasions of ceremony where 
movement was stow and dignifjcd. On the oilier liand, the 
short shawl wrapped round the hips would not impede the 
limbs to any toctent, as indeed it was worn in battle. Plate 
VJ (1 j (from the Britisli Museum) is described as “ a mytho¬ 
logical figure in attendance upon King Ashur-na$tr-pa] *’ 
(ninth century b.c.). In this cosioinc we have a knee-lenglh 
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tunic, with a. $mAll wrap-round shawj (as at Fig. mSa and 
Fig, 128^ also shews the wide belt seen ai PJaic VI (i)). 
Over the tunic and small shawl is thrown a larger shawl. 

The combination of garmente here seen may be said to 
constitute a third style when compared with the first style 
seen at Fig. [29 and the second at Fig, 1304 and Plate VI (2}^ 
but this third type is nothing like so frequently represented 
as tlic former two. The method of arranging the two shawls 
at Plate VI (i) is easily explained by reference to the drawings 
at Fig, J32d and h where die shape and dimensions are 
given. To drape, proceed as Follows : Take the small 
shawl (Fig. 132^) and place the comer o on the right hip, 
pass the edge a-b across the front towards the left and round 
the waist. The triangle A, can be tucked into a waist- 
cord lied over the tunic ; then the wide belt (probably of 
feather) is pul on and to keep It in position it is held by a 
narrow gvcr-beli, into wliich latter, it will be seen, two 
daggers arc thrust (compare with the belt of Fig. tap). 
Lastly, the large shawl (Fig. 1324) has the comer A rucked 
into the narrow belt at left side of w'aist and the edge a-h 
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passed round the back towards ibe right side of waists 
upwards and across ihc chest, and bangs down at the back 
over the left shoulder. In the original the hgurc seen at 
Plate VI (i) is winged, but here the wings have been omitted. 
It will be seen iliat the head-dress of this personage is 
decorated with horns as is that at Fig, 124, these being the 
symbol of divinity and the head-dress^ therefore, known as 
the Cap of Power, The feet at Plate VI (1) are in sandals, 
similar to those seen at Fig, tag and Plate VI (-a). Fig. 133U 
and b are described as “ two heavily armed warriors in 
mail, before a city.*' They are from Nimroad and of the 
period of Ashur-nasi r- pal. It will be seen that a carries a 
shield and dagger while b is armed with a tx>w and sword, 
also a is bare-footed while b has sandals. The conical helmets 
are characteristic and with their pendant curtains of mail 
form a very complete protection for the head. The mail 
itself most probably consists of small metal plates sewn on to 
a foundation of leather or stoutly w^oven clotli. 

Fig. 134 shews a lightly anned soldier of the same period, 
also from Nimroud. He is clad in a richly patterned shawl, 
which forms a tvrap-round kilt ; he also wears the wide 
Assyrian belt wttli the narrow over-bell to hold the former 
in place. His double baldric supports a quiver full of arrows 
and a sword or dagger, in addition to hk bow he holds a 
small mace. His feet arc bare and we note that his helmet 
is identical in sltajie with those of tlie two heavily armed 
warriors at Fig. 1330 and though ibere is no pendant 
curtain of mail covering the neck and chin in this case. 

Fig. 135 — a musician playing a stringed instrument from 
the court of King Ashur-nasir-pal, again from Nimroud — is 
au example of a dignified dviltan dress of the period. Over 
his long tunic, wiiich is without decoration except for a 
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fnng:« at the bottom, he wears, by way of a belt, a fringed 
band, which would be about 1:2 Inches wider than the 
waist and so could be well wrapped over and tucked In to 
keep it in position, and this is made dear in the drawing. 
The handsome fringed baldric is, of course, needed to support 
the harp. 
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Figs. 136 and 137 arc the costumes of tivo captive women 
wiiich are aJso or the period of Ashur-nastr-pal. TIjcsc do 
not call for special remark, save perhaps that it should he 
noted that the belt of Fig. 136 Is of that padded type seen in 
cariy Sumerian costume (compare here with Figs. 107 to t ts) 
and which is also a feature in the dress of the far-disiaut 
Mediterranean island of Crete from the second millenium 
a.c. Fig. 137 shews the long tunic with hinged hem so 
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UTiiversalty worn at this period. The method of rcprescntadoo 
is rather primitive, and the shawl which covers the head and 
drapes the hgurc would in reality be Full of folds not here 
shewn. 

Fig. 13,8 represents the costume of a third woman, a 
captive of the period of King Sennacherib (eighth and seventh 
centuries B.c.). Over her long plain tunic ihb woman wears 
a shawl which is fringed at either end and measures about 
50 inches by 80 inches. To drape this shawl, place one 
corner under the left armpit and draw It across the back 
under the right armpit, w'rapping it once round the body ; 
draw it then across the back and over the right shoulder. 
A corner of the fringed end will hang down in front of the 
right shoulder. 

Fig. 139 is from the head of an ivory statuette (this head 
being discovered at Nimroud) and the date is ninth to eighth 
centuries B.c. The jewelled close-fitting cap and the heavy 
jewelled necklace indicate that the wearer was clothed with 
great lusury. l,atcr examples of .Assyrian costume than those 
already described (which U will be remembered arc chiefly 
associated with the period of Ashur-nasir-pal, ninth century 
B.c.) may be best represented by the costume of the reign of 
that greatest of late Assyrian monarchs, King Ashur-bani-pat. 
,Ai has been already slated, no great change is discernible 
between tlie costumes of the earlier and later Assyrian 
cpoclu. What differences there are seem in part to be due 
to the introduction of certain details from the costume of' 
foreigners. For example. Fig. 140 shews a man in hunting 
dress and Figs. 141 and 142 two military' costumes. These 
three costumes can be compared with that of a foreigner 
(Fig. 143) especially in the matter of footwear, where it 
would certainly seem as if the earlier Assyrian sandal was 
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superseded by high taced boot& from some outride source, 
such as may be seen here at Fig. 143. Again, ihe helmets 
at Figs. 141 and 14^ differ from the conical lype seen at 
133 >34’ Indeed Fig. 141 has a helmet which is 

not unlike a certain type worn by die warriprs of Ancient 
Greece in a later age. But it must be remembered that the 
typical conical Assyrian helmet was nut superseded by these 
foreign influences. The mounted horseman, seen at Fig. 153, 
for example, though of the late period, still wcao the conical 
helmet also tvom two cemurics earlier. Fig, 143 itself, 
where the high bunts are so much in evidence, is a foreigner 
from a relief at Nineveh, The careful delineation of the 
animafs skin worn by this man as a cloak is a further example 
of the pains which the .-^>11311 artists took to represent the 
costume of other nations. Fig, tippt, h and c is again a 
foreign tributary. The original is seen on the well-known 
“ Black Obelisk of Shatmanraer ITl,” King of .f\ssyria, 
839 b,c,-824 b.c, This is one of the men bringing tribute 
from the King of Khaitina, Over his long fringed tunic 
there is seen a large shawl of the shape indicaied at Fig. [44^, 
The drawing 144^ shews it draped upon an artist's lay flgurc. 
To arrange this shawl proceed as follows : Take the comer a 
and throw it backwards over the left shoulder, pass the edge 
a-h across the cheat and under llie right armpit j then draw 
across the back and throw the comer b over the left shoulder 
so that it falls down in front as shewn at Fig. 144^—also in 
Fig. I44ff the peaked cap and boots with upturned toes arc 
features to be noted. 

Fig, *45(1 and A. Fig, t45a is a tribute-bearer of uncertain 
nationality, from a relief at the palace at Khorsabad, built 
by Sargon 11 , King of .^yria in 733 B.C.-703 b.g. Fig. 
145A is a diagram suggesting the method of cutting the 
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short coal which b part of this costume. It must be remem¬ 
bered that the aucicnt Assyrians represented costumes as 
tight-htting when a realistic style would have depicted folds. 
A similar costume as to head-gear and tunic is seen at fig. 
146^ but here the upper garment seems to be open down the 
sides and not in front. In fact it can be conceived as being 
shaped on the same plan as the “ Median Robe of Honour " 
as worn by Darius, King of Penia {Plate IXJ save that in 
the case of Fig, 14$ the garment is on a much less voluminous 
scale. One authority (A, T. Olmstcad) considers it to be 
the representation of a Median chief presenting his city’s 
model to the Ass>Tian king. 
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Fig, 147 shews Uie costume of a bowmaa, who in addition 
to his bow also carrits a mace. It is from a relief in the 
British Museum of the period ofl'iglath-pileser IV, 74.7 b.c>- 
727 8*0. It was Ibund at Nimroud (ancient Calah). bribes 
and higli ofliciats of ibe court are seen in similar dress. The 
very handsome fringed draper^' is characteristic. Tliis goes 
once round the waist, is drawn up from behind, under the 
left arm, across the chcsi and is then thrown backwards 
over the right shoulder. 

Fig. 148. This royal costume is from a relief in the 
British Museum ; it represents the great king, /\shur-bani-pal 
(6G8 8.0.-624 in huming dress. Here we have later 

Assyrian art at its highest. The king ttas descended from 
his chariot and is in the act of pouring a libation over the 
bodies of the lions which he has slain and wliicli, in the 
original relief, arc seen in groups tying on the ground at his 
feel. When comparing this costume with that of .-Vshur* 
nasir-pal (see Fig. 129), whose reign, it will be remembered, 
dates 884 B.C.-860 we find there is little difference 
between the two, except that in the later example the tunic 
is worn alone without a shawl of any kind. In Fig. 148 the 
detail of the original relief is unfortunately much defaced by 
time, therefore its silhouette and proportions have been 
closely followed in the drawing, the ornament is taken from 
another representation of Ashur-bani-paJ, The cutting-out 
of the lunk- would be identical with that of die ancient 
Babylonian king, Marduk-nadin-akhc (r. 1050 a.c.), Fig. 

M ill the earlier example die omamcm on Fig. 148 
is almost entirely geometric, the exception being that there is 
a rectangular panel on the breast which has a representation 
of the winged sun’s disk and beneath that a small Tree of 
Life, The whole design would probably have been executed 
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in wool tapcstry^fitibraidp.ry such as was liu^ case at 
fig. laSi. Plate VII is a representation of Queen Ashur- 
Sharrat, the wife of Ashur-bani-paL She wears a tunic 
which is similar to that of the king, but the sleeves in the 
queen^s are longer and reach halfway down the lower arm ; 
her shawh which is fringed all round, would measure about 
50 inches by 130 inches. It b wrapped once round the 
lower limbs and so covers the bottom of her tunic; it is 
then wound round the upper part of her body, in similar 
fashion to that of the woman at Fig. 138, only going in 
the opposite direction. She w'cars the usual heavy necklace, 
ear-rings and bracelets of the period. Her coiffure b extremely 
simple. The hair seems to be arranged in precisely similar 
fashion to that of her male coniemporarica, but it can also 
he compared with the coiffure at Fig. 138 (the woman 
captive of the period of Sennacherib, eighth and sevenili 
centuries a.c.). The queen, however, instead of the simple 
fillet seen on the captive, wears a jewelled coronet. She 
wears shoes on her feet (not sandals} as b abo the ease in the 
representation of her husband (Fig, 148). Two other 
examples of woroenb costume of thb late Assyrian period 
arc seen at Figs. 1491? and b and 150ft. The two musicians 
at Fig. i49<i and ft arc dressed Identicalty, their costume 
consisting as it does of the long, simple, belted tunic worn by 
Assyrian women and by their contemporaries in neighbouring 
countrii^. They arc taking part in a iriumphaJ procession 
which suggests that they are captives, and indeed the tooped- 
up coiffure also suggests a foreign origin or else the survival 
of a very ancient method of hairdressing. Rgs. 133 and t »| , 
dating froni the middle of the third mtllcnluni b.c., shew the 
antiquity of the style, but it abo appears as a style for men 
on a sculptured head from Niraroud which Layard considers 
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may be a capdve from Bactna. Then it is frequently 
(bund in early Greek art of the sixth century B,c. There is, 
for examplct a bronze head of Zeus from Olympia which 
shews it, and it is frequently seen as a style for women on 
Creek vase-paintings as late as the beginning of the fifth 
century BX, Altogether, a remarkably widespread and long- 
continuing fashion in hairdressing reaching out, in i/iUM, 
from Bactria in the east, to Greece in the west, and con¬ 
tinuing, »i tinuj from the middle of the third millcnium bx, 
until the fifth century b.c. 

Fig. i50ii, a woman capdve, of the same period as that of 
the two musicians, is wearing a costume almost identical 
with tltat of Fig, 137 : but the latter has fringes, whereas 
Fig, 1506 is without decoration. The child at 150a and the 
fuberman (Fig, 151) shew the short betted tunic worn by 
men engaged in active pursuits and also bv boys at this 
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period. The last costume illustrating tlie late Assyrian style 
P'g- ‘ 3 ^—^ mounted soldier from the Palace of Nineveh 
and of the period of Ashur-bani*pal. Tliis shews a fully 
developed military dress, having over the usual short tunic 
a corselet of mail, also round the hips a wrap-round shawl 
which again is kept in place by a witie bMdi. The tower 
limbs are covered after the same manner as those of the 
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Spearman at Fig. 141. The tall conical helmet worn in an 
earlier age by the soldiers of Asbur-nasir-pal Figs. 1334 
and ^ and 134) b stilt surviving here in spile of other types 
having been introduced (tti Figs. 141 and [4a] at this 
period. 
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Assyrian ORNAURirr 

As has been already said, many of the Assyrian costume 
are richly decorated and worn ^ith a lavish display of 
jewellery. Yei in the detail there is little variety, or even 
novelty, for we see most of the detail already fixed and 
standardized on the costume of the Babylonian ting, Marduk- 
nadin-akhe of the eleventh century &.c, {jer Fig. 1118^). 
Assyrian ornament has become known to us through repre¬ 
sentations on bas-rdiefs and on enamelled tiles and bricks 
where royal personages and their gods are shewn in great 
magnificence, 

’ 53 ^ to J i* a collection of Assyrian jewellery and 
head-dresses giving the effect of these ornaments in relief. 
The details of Fig. 153 are as follows : 

d and B bands such as arc used to decorate head-dresses 
and tunics. 

f is a jewelled bandeau for the hair, with a tassd at the 
back. 

e and i arc ear-rings. 

/, g and h arc bracelets. 

J is a jewelled tassel, 

is an elaborate example of the homed Cap of Power. 

This last specimen differs in shape from the ** Cap ” seen 
at Fig. (24, which latter is conical. On the other hand 
f'ig' ^ 52 ^ » similar in shape to the tiara at Fig. ii8e. The 
horns, it will be remembered, are the symbol of divinity 

The tiara at 153d is seen in almost identical form on the 
beads of two winged genii from the Palace of Susa, imperial 
Peraian art of the sixth to fifth centuries b.c. But the 
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siuvival of this tiara, shorn of its decoration, is retnarkablc. 
At the present time it is worn as a head-dress by ilic clergy 
of the Eastern Orthodox Cliurch, that is from its presence 
on the head of a Babylonian king of the eleventh ccnitiry 
a.c. until the middle of the twentieth century a.i). There 
can be few, if any, instances in the history of costume of such 
long continuance of a style. 

Plate VIII (1) gives another set of charactErtstic Assyrian 
ornamental details. Here again almost all the motifs 
are geometric. They arc also the decaracive details such 
as are seen cmbroidcicd upon gannentfl. Type a, the 
only non-gcomctric example, is a form of the Sacred Tree 
or Tree of Life, a form, however, which differs from that 
seen upon the garments of Fig- lafla. A point to be remem¬ 
bered in connection with Plate Vill (1) b the fan-shaped 
palmetie in the centre, which survives in the ornament of 
Ancient Greece and evea of the Roman era—another 
example of long survival. The types b, r, e,/ arc repeating 
patterns from costumes, while g. A, f, j, A, i arc borders from 
the same. Lastly m U an elaborate specimen of the rosettes 
so much used in Assyrian decoration. 

Plate VTII (2) {a to o) shev^ further detaib of Assyrian 
ornament: 

a, b and c are bracelets. 
d, € and7" are ear-rings- 

g, A, I and7 arc tasseb from costume and from the harness 
of horses. 

k b the " Winged Globe." 

Tim fast specimen should be compared with the 
example shemi at Plate I\^ and also with the 
Persian Ulustration shewn at Fig. 157. Each of these three, 
symbolizing as they do the sun'* disk, was held tn reverence. 
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but most of a][ it was adored by the adherents of the Persian 
religion of Zoroaster as the special symbol of their God, the 
spirit of all good, Almra-mazda. 

/ is a conventions^ but highly cfTective rendering of the 
date-palm which bulked so largely in the food-supply of the 
Mesopotamian peoples. The fafi-shapcd head of this tree can 
be compared with the omament at Plate VIU (i) a, where 
it would seem nature is still more highly convcmionaljaed, 
yet the siimlarity is marked. 

m is from the lappet of a king's tiara, where the winged 
bull, another favourite Assyrian symbol, makes its appearance, 
n is a bronze vessel, the ornamentaJ detail of which 
dearly thews that such vessels hrst took shape at basket* 
work and were afterwards copied in bronze. The njytho- 
iogical figure ai Plate VI (i) is carrying a vessel of identical 
shape with n (Plate VIII (ii)), 

a is a geometric omameni of the simplest type. It 
comes from an engraved sword-handle. Practically all the 
types of ornament represented on Plate VTII can be seen 
constantly repeated on the costumes of the great Assyiian 
bas-reliefs with which the British Museum and the Paris 
Louvre arc sor ichly endowed. The ornament, besides its 
own intrinsic interest, has a value apart as a fount of 
inspiration to the ornamental art of later periods and 
to countries near and also distant as far as the Eastern 
Mediterranean. 


Section III 

ANCIENT PERSIAN COSTUME 
INTRODUCTION 

As we know, ihc shon-tived Median Empire preceded that of 
the Persians, and it was due to the Median conqueror that 
the fall of the Assyrian Empire took place. However, at 
the present time our knowledge of the Median Empire is so 
scanty that the only description of their costume here pven 
13 that of their “ Robe of Honour,” seen in Chapter XII, 
Plate IX and Figs. 155a and 159. It should be said that 
this garment was adopted by the Persians in whose empire 
the Medes were treated with respect and consideration. 

The costumes which arc described In this section date, 
broadly speaking, from the sixth century b.c. until the 
seventh century a.d. In style they may be divided into 
three periods, namely, ihosc of* 

(1) The Achaemenid Period ihun its rise in the sixth 
century b.c. until the Alexandrine Conquest in the 
fourth century b.c. 

(4) The Sdeucid and Arsadd Periods. The former 
dating from death of Alexander till the second 
century b.c. and the latter dating from the third 
century e.c. until the third century a.u, 

(3) Sassanid Period rroin the third century a,d, 
until the seventh century a.u. 

While Greek influence u seen in both Scleucid and 
Arsadd styles, in the Sassanid there is a return to Persian 
inspiration and the Greek fades out -So as to be almost 
imperceptible. 


CHAPTER XII 


ACHAEMENID, SELEUCID, ARSACID, AND 
SASSANID PERSI.\N COSTUME 

The costume of the Persian Empire essentially from 

that of most other ancient civilumtions with which we arc 
familiar. The dress of Ancient Egypt, Sumeria, Babylonia 
and Assyria, consisting as it does of skirts, shawls and tunics, 
bears no resemblance to that which is characteristically 
Persian, fn a word, what we see is the contrast between a 
loose or draped style and that of a costume which consists of 
a fitted coat and trousers. The home ofthls trousered costume 
seems to have been Central Asia, where races of horsemen 
from time immemorial, clothed themselves in hi led leather 
garments. On the east of this region we find the wearing of 
trousers extending into China, while on the west it came 
with the Scythian tribes into Southern Russia and from thence 
it crept farther westward still until it reached the Atlantic 
coast where we are familiar with it in the costume of the 
ancient Gauls. 


StjU r 

ACHAEMENID COSTUME 

While stating the fact that ancient Persian dress consisted 
essentially of a coat and trousered costume it has to be 
remembered that the ** Median Robe of Honour,” to which 
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reference has been made in tlic introduction to this Section 
(III), formed an important feature in itie style. As the Robe 
of Honour was the gartnem most favoured by the Persian 
monardi himself—the great king of kings—it is fitting tliai 
it should be first described. This garment is abo found in 
Ancient Egyptian costume (jw Plates 1 (;|)» IT, HI (i)), but 
the Persian or Median method of wearing it is so different 
that at a casual glance the identity of cut or shape is not 
apparent. The Medes and Persians arranged it as shewn at 
Plate IX and Fig. 155^. Ttie method of cutting-out anti 
draping is explained at Fig, 1545 and L Compare these with 
the explanatory diagrams which accompany Plates I {3), II, 
IH (1) in the Ancient Egyptian section of this volume. 
Plate tX is a representation of Darius, King of Persia, 
sixth century b.c. Besides the Robe of Honour the king’s 
head-dress should be noted. He is seen wearing that char¬ 
acteristic tiara called by the Greeks the *' Miira " (compare 
here witJx Figs. 1280, 1530 and 159). The Robe is cut-out 
and draped as follows ; Fig. 154^1 is, as will be seen, a doubled 
rectangular piece of material, before doubling it would be 
twice the height of the wearer. When folded it is sewn up 
each side from the bottom, leaving a space of about 20 inches 
at ilie top through which the hands and arms can emerge, 
There is a slit left for the head which w'ould be arranged for 
while the garment was being woven. When the robe is put 
on over the head, a girdle is tightly bound round the waist 
and then a portion is pulled up at either side over the girdle 
so as to produce the very graceful drapery shewn at Plate 
154^ and 155^* The result of this draping is to 
give great freedom to the arms. 

Tile lighl-fuilog Persian trousers seem to be indicated 
under the robes of both Plate IX and Fig. 155a, but the 
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rather elegant shoes are seen with more detail in the second 
example, which represents a man of the king's bodyguard of 
archers. It i$ from the king's palace at Susa. It dates sixth 
or early fifth century b.c. and is now in the Louvre. This 
robe is for the most part covered with what must have been 
embroidery or a tapestry-woven decoration, but there is a 
plain unomamented band of conirastihg colour stretching 
across the garment; its width reaching from just Underneath 
the chest to below the hips. The remainder of the robe is 
decorated with a rosette pattern edged by borders. The 
detail of this is seen at Fig. 155^- Fig. 155A is a Persian 
border of the fifth centur>' a.c., now in the museum at 
Isiambou). Fig. t 55</ gives the pattern W'hich decorates the 
immense quiver of Fig. *550, while 155# shews a fringed 
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a ad roscitc-pattcmcd border from the palace of Xerxes, 
fifth century b.c. 

Before descnbing the Peixian coat and trousers of the 
Achaementd Period wc may turn to one of the rare repre¬ 
sentations of womcn^s dress of this time seen at Fig. 156. 
There is Ultic here which calls for comment. This repre¬ 
sentation of a Persian lady dates e, fifth century B.c. It was 
found in Asia Minor and is now in the museum at Isrambonl. 
The veil or cloak covers the figure at full length and there 
seems to be a knee-length tunic over a longer garment 
underneath. Much of the detail has been obliterated by 
time, but what is left goes to sbew' that this lady is not 
very diffcrenity dressed from her Assyrian predecessors. 
On p. 166 we see at Fig. 157 a representation, in Perrian 
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art, of iht winged gIo)>c, which cao be compared with the 
Egyptian example ai Piate tV (a) and the Assv'rian type at 
Plate VIII (a). Fig. 157 is a detail from an embroidered 
baldachin in ba$«relief at the Palace of Xerxes at Persepotis, 
liflh ccntur>' E.c. It is here a s^'mbol of Ahura-mazda, the 
Spirit of All-Good in the ZoroastHan reUgion. Fig. t58a, h 
and c shews tlie coat and trousers characteristic of the 
Acbaemcnid Period, and in addition to the tight-fitting coat 
or tunic we see an overcoat with ribbons to tic at the 
breast. This is w'om, as was frequently the case, after the 
manner of a cloak, the arms are not inserted into the sleeves. 
A suggested method for cutting the overcoat and trousers is 
seen at Fig, 158^ and r. The characteristic Persian head¬ 
dress of the period—the ‘*KuIah”—is worn. It is a tall 
cylindrical cap of felt with, in this case, ribbons pendant at 
the back, such as we have seen were worn by the .Assyrians 
{as for example at Plate VI (2)), The feet are covered with 
the usual plain shoe or boot, which seems to be wont over the 
trousers at the ankle. Figs, 139 and iCo shew the two types 
of Persian costume worn simultaneously. These arc men of 
the king's bodyguard. The dress of Fig. 159 is alntoai 
identical in type with that of 155a except that i55<i wears a 
twisted head-fillet, whereas 159 ha-s the characteristic ribbed 
tiara (kidarisj. A costume such as that of Ftg. 160 has 
already been described at Fig. 158, but in the case of 
Fig. tfio no overcoat is worn. Fig, 161 is again practically 
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identical with Fig. i6o. Here is seen a Persian guardsman 
leading a procession of tribute-beaKng foreigners into the 
presence of the great king. The original of these drawings 
is a relief upon the wall of the Great Staircase of the Palace 
of Xentca at PersepoltSf fifth century b.c. Fig. 162 is a 
Scythian, Fig. 163, an Indian ; Fig. 16^, a Bacirian ; Fig. 
165, an Armenian and Fig. 166, an Anatolian, Three of 
these costumes are of the trousered Persian type ; that of the 
Indian a complete contrast, while the .^natoliatl more nearly 
approaches the costume of Fig, ifiya which is also a tribute- 
bearer of the fifth century b.c. from Perse polls. The diagram 
at 167^ and c explains the construction of this costume. To 
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drape the cloak here shewn (which measurea about 45 inches 
by 60 inches) proceed as follows r Taie Uie comer b {Fig. 
t67cj In the left: hand, letting the rest of the drapery fall 
down the back, then pass under the right armpit, across the 
chest, and throw the comer a upwards over the left shoulder; 
a will hang down at the back, left side. It will be seen that 
this garment is weighted at the comers, and this weigthing 
helps to keep it in position. 

may now turn from the Achaemcnid style to that of 
the period shewing Greek influence. 
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The Styix of the Seleucids or Successors of Ai-exanoer, 
3 !J 5 B.C,-J 40 B.C., AND THE ArSACIUS OF PaRTHIA, 
256 B.C.—A.D. 216. 

Wt do Tiot, in tli« present state of our knowledge, postos 
iti any considerJible uimibers examples of Graeco*Persian 
art. Yet it wilt be clearly evident that Greek influences 
prevail in the three examples which follow at Figs, t68, iftg 
and 170, more especially when thr ornamental detail of 
these costumes is taken into account. In all three there is 
an umtiisiakable note w'hich dlflTcrt'.titiates them fronti the 
Achacmcnid costumes which precede them and the Sassanid 
wluch follow after. Figs, t68 and 169 are from a Parihiati 
(Arsacid) relief on the tomb of King Anliochua I (69 
34 B.C.), which he built for himsetfin Northern Asia Minor. 
The king wears a Persian tiara and over it a crown. His 
cloak, which is fastened on the right shoulder, may be said 
to be purely Greek in style. Underneath the cloak there is a 
long-slrcved tunic, in part light-iitting but rather full in 
the skirt and caught up by a band between the legs, a device 
which would make the garment suitable as a riding-dress. 
The wreaths of bay or laurel are characteristic of Greek 
ornament and the powdering of slan upon the tunic is 
familiar to us from Greek vaae*paintings upon which are 
represented certain Gracco-Aaiatic costumes, as, for examplej 

the Phrygian dress. _ 

Fig. 169 is that of the god Mithra-hclios (the Persian 
sun-god). On his head he wears the well-known Phrygian 
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Bonnet,” a common type of male head-dress in the countries 
bordering the southern coast of the Black Sea and that of 
Western Asia Minor. It may be described as a soft cap with 
the top falling towards the forehead, two Haps at either side, 
which can be fastened, on occasion, under the chin, and a 
third flap covering the nape of the neck. In the left hand the 
god carries the Zoroastrian ” baisom ” or wand of sacred 
twigs, while in his right he holds the circlet—Persian symbol 
of sovereignty—with which he is investing the king. For the 
rest the costume of the god and that of the king arc almost 
identical, and both seem to be wearing the Persian tight- 
fitting trousers under their long tunics. 

Fig, 170 is that of an ancestor of Antiochus from the same 
source. In this case the main difference between Fig. tyo 
on the one hand and Figs, 168 and i6y on the other, it that 
die long coat, tied with ribbons on the breast, which is 
worn by the ancestor, Is purely Persian. Compare w 4 tli the 
Achacmcnid example at Fig. tfiSti, The head-dresses of 
Figs. 169 and tyo arc almost identical, and the decoration of 
both head-dresses and coal is of similar style. As can be 
seen, the facial type of all three examples is purely Greek 
and presumably the w-ork of a Greek sculptor. 


SlyU III 

Sassamd Costume 

Wc now come to the third type of Persian dress, namely, 
that worn during the Sossanid Dynasty, which dates A.D. 311- 
A.n. 64.'!, The Greek iitnucncc almost disappears with the 
commencement of this era, and we have a return to the 
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Persian coal and irouscn as Tar as men^s dress is concerned* 
There is, however, this difference bciwcen the tailored 
suits of the Achaemenids and those of the Sassanlds : 
instead of the plain stiff lines seen in the earlier style, we 
have garments made apparently of ihin silk which is shewn 
as if fluttering in die breeae. These flattering draperies are 
further accentuated by floating ribbons with which the 
costumes are lastshly garnished, and which are attached 
not oniy to the head-dresses, belts and shoes but to almost 
any point where excuse can be made for their introduction. 
Then the elaborate head-dress which each Sassanid monarch 
designed for himself and which distinguishes him from his 
predecessors, makes the whole style perhaps the most 
extravagantly fantastic example of men's dress ever known. 

Fig. 171 is a representation of an early Sassanid king 
(Najse, AJ>. a93~A.o. 30a). In his dress there b one trace of 
Greek influence remaining, namely, the cloak, while the rest 
of his costume is purely Persian. The crown, which seems to 
be derived from the tiara (Miira) head-dress, has protruding 
from the lop an immense globe of curled hair which is 
covered by a veil of gauze. The base of the crown has a 
band of ribbon tied at the back and shewing wide floating 
endb. The curling of the long hair is incredibly exaggerated 
as is also the treatment of the beard and the long ribbons 
which tie the shoes. The whole costume is evidently made 
from thin woven material which, as has been said, shews a 
marked contrast to the Achacmentd stiffness. The boy's 
costume. Fig. 172, calls for no comment. It is almmi 
identical with that of Fig. 171 except for the hmr- 
dressing which in thb case resembles that of Fig. 1 73, which 
represents the goddess Anaiui who is in the act of iuvesting 
King Narsc witli the royal circlet, here tied with large 
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A Uttering ribbons. The ceown of Analiit is surmounted by 
a great mound of piled-up curb, but the ringllets of hair which 
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fall over her shoulders are reminiscent of Greek coiffureS“ 
not those ol‘ the Alexandrine era, however, but of the earlier 
archaic types which we are familiar with on the vase-paintings 
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of the sixth and early fifth centuries ».c. There is UtUe to be 
said regarding the rest of the costume of this goddess. The 
cloak and tunic may be said to shew Greek infiuence in a 
modified form, while the ribbon bows give the Persian 
atmosphere. These three costumes, like those of the 
remaining Sassanid illustrations, except otherwise stated, arc 
taken from rock-carvings, which still exist in various parts of 
Persia. 

*74 ^ another Sassaitid monarch, Ardashir 11^ 
A.D. 579-A.o. 383. He holds in his hand the royal circlet. 
tlLs special head-dress consists of a globe of curls tied by 
fluttering ribbons which protrudes from the top of his tall 
Persian cap (Kulah) which may, in this case, be made of 
precious metal, not of felt, but it has nevertheless the char¬ 
acteristic shape. At the edge of the head-dress there b a 
band of ribbon which is tied at the back and has immense 
fluttering ends. The hair is worn long and elaborately 
curled. A jewelled girdle is svound about the shoulders and 
passed under the armpit and lastly it b lied between the 
shoulder-blades. We can see in the drawing one end of the 
inevitable long fluttering ribbons which finish off this girdle. 
The waist-bdt is tied in a bow in from and the decoration 
of the sword-belt (the “ wave-pattern is the sole trace of 
Greek influence seen in this costume. The light-fitting tunic 
is looped up at each side—'a device which would tend to 
make it more suitable for riding. Fuially, the treatment of 
the trousers clearly indicates liiat they are made from thin 
material. 

Fig. T75 is a representation of the celebrated Sassanid 
monarch, Barham Gur,*‘ A.o. 4aO“A,D. 438, This drawing 
is taken from a silver dish of post-Sassanid work, part of the 
collection at the Hermitage Museum [L^ningradJ, The 
•s 
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king is in huniing-dress. His tnnict like that of Ardashif 11 
(Fig. 174), is girded under the arms. The jewelled belt is 
finished at the back by a wide Htitteriiig scarf. The wliole 
costume is of pure Persian type and the design of the crown 
and treatment of hair and beard seem reatrained and simple 
when compared, for example, with that of Narsc (Fig. 17^)* 
King Khusraw II, a.o, 590-A.D. 6a8, is seen at Fig, 176. It is 
from an original now in the Biblioth^ue Naiionale (Paris). 
Like Barham Gur, Khusraw II is in hunting'dress. His 



Fig. Ijfi. 

jewelled crown placed low on the brows is surmounted by a 
small Persian kulah, also jewelled, as arc the eagtc'$ wings, 
crescent and globe width are piled up to make tbb elaborate 
and remarkable headKlrcss. There Ls a Jewelled girdle 
round tlic shoulders and one round the waist, while in addi'> 
lion we have here a sword-belt and still another belt which 
supports a quiver. This last, by the way, is decorated with 
paitems derived from Greek omamcni. The tunic and 
trousers worn by Fig. 176 seem to be o( thicker stulT than 
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those of Pigs. 171 and 175, and the ornament ivith which 
they arc covered suggests, somewhat remotely it is isue, a 
Greek source. Fig. i77d represents the goddess Anahit, as 
she appears when investing Khusraw II with his royal 
potvers. The cogiumc of the goddess does not differ in 
essentials from that seen at Fig. (73, but at Fig, 17741 the 
jewelled crown is smaller and simpler. It is here surmounted 
by a pomegranate (a symbol of the goddess) Instead of curls 
of hair. Fluttering ribbons are now much less evident and 
the cloak seems to be cut on semicirtular lines. Fig. 1776 
is an cniargemenL of the ornamental detail of the cloaJc, and 
Fig. i77rshcws one of the arches of the crown on a magnified 
scale. Fig. 177^ to e is taken from a rock-carving, the subject 
of which is the investiture of Khusraw IL Fig. 178 is from 
a silver dish in the Hermitage Museum (Lcningfad). This 
is a Sassauid or Parthian boivman. The bow, as will be 
seen, is of similar shape to that used by Khusraw 11 {Figi (76), 
The tunic seems to be of gauffered material and the high 
bools with upturned toes suggest a foreign origin. Figs. 
1 79 ~i8i are representations of women's dress of late or post- 
Sassanid origin. Figs. 17^ and t8i arc from a silver dish now 
in the Bibliotheque Nationalc (Paris), They arc described 
as “ women bearing offerings.*' ’flicsc costumes call for little 
comment ; each wears a double tunic. Fig, 179 has the 
frequently seen head-veil, but Fig. 181 wears only a bandeau 
with floating ribbons at the back. Fig, 180, another " woman 
bearing offerings,” b from a Sa.s3anid silver dish in a Russian 
museum. The long plait of hair and w'realh of bay leaves arc 
note worthy, bm the dress differs hardly at ail from that 
of tigs, 179 i3i. On the whole, women's dress during 
the Sassanid Period seems to have changed little, though 
the extreme mannerism of the art of this era gives, at Grsi 
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glance, a different c^cct, in reality the atyle docs not differ 
greatly from that of Assyrian female costume. 


Sassanid Ornament 


It \vi]l be remembered that the ornament seen on the 
costumes of the Sclcucid and Arsacid Periods was disdnctiy 
Greek in character. The same may be said of the Sassanid 
relief carving at Fig. 18^, Practically all the detail here is 



Tif. 181. 

derived from die Greek, but when the Sassanid textiles arc 
examined we find here a new and distinctive note. Fig. 185, 
a Sassanid silk pattern, of which both die Victoria and Albert 
Museum (London) and the Mus6e des Arts Decorauls 
(Paris) possess an example, is woven in a twill and the 
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colouring ta of two tones of green. The linked circles arc 
typical, as is abo the heraldic animal which they enclose. 
There is a rcmoic trace of Greek influence in the ornamental 
foliage between the circles. Textile designs of this character 
became immensely popular in Europe ; not only were they 
exported from Persia but in succeeding centuries they were 
actually woven at Constantinople. One well-known design 
of Sassanid type is that of the “ Elephant pattern Found in 
the tomb of Charlemagne at Aix-la-Chapellt. This is said 
to have been placed in this monarch's tomb when it svas 
opened in the tenth century. There is a good coloured 
facsimile of this Elephant pattern in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum (London). The Sassanids were overthrown by the 
Arabs in a.d. 64^^ [ but Sassanid art did not die. The 
conquering dynasty, that of the Abbasids, even adopted 
the costume of tlie conquered to some extent. Tlius ilic 
romantic and Fantastic dress of the Sassanid monarchy has 
inducnccd tlie art of the Islamic Period. Those legendary 
Persian monarchs, Jatn-shld and Rustam, ivcrc not for¬ 
gotten and we can feel tlral the whole atmosphere of the 
Arahian A'igAii £itf£Tlaiam<jtt would not be out of keeping 
with costumes such as those worn by Barham Gur and 
Rhusraw II. 

Finally, wc cannot flul to obscr\’e the unusual flamboy¬ 
ance of this style when we compare it with those previously 
Ulusiratcd in Egypt and Mesopotamia. It is possible that the 
fluttering draperies and ribbons may be partially an artist’s 
mannerism of the period but that cannot be said For the 
fantastic royal head-dresses as worn by the Sassanid kings. 
Tlic royal head-dresses of die Egyptian nioiiarchs, namely^ the 
combination of the head-dresses of “ the Upper and Lower 
Lands,” while certainly striking, seems quiet and restrained 
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compared with Sassanid variations—while those of the 
Assyrian kings and those of the earlier Persian monarchs seem 
steady and dignihed in style. One might say, looking into 
the future, that it is not until the late Mediaeval and Renais¬ 
sance periods in Europe we find in men’s dress anything 
so frivolous. 
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